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PREFACE. 



The desire for the introduction into school reading-books 
of passages from the pens of the best humorists has been fre- 
quently expressed. 

To meet this desire, and to place in the hands of young 
readers a book which will make class reading pleasant, the 
present selection has been made from the works of Charles 
Dickens, whose writings, while overflowing with humour, are 
well calculated to suggest to young folks lessons of kindliness 
and good- will. 

Many teachers will welcome this opportunity of setting 
before their scholars diverting pages of fiction well within 
juvenile comprehension, as a relief from historical and geo- 
graphical reading, and may be constrained to say with Thack- 
eray, "I am grateful for the innocent laughter which the 
author of David Gopperfield gives to my children." 

The extracts are abridged where abridgment seemed advis- 
able, and occasionally " Sam Wellerisms," &c., have been toned 
down. 
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THE DICKENS READEK. 



THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS. 
1. EAKLY LIFE. 

Charles Dickens, the popular novelist, who, up to the 
time of his death in 1870, had for thirty-five years de- 
lighted his readers with entertaining stories and an un- 
faihng store of humour and fun, was the son of John 
Dickens, a clerk in the Navy Pay-ofl&ce. He was bom 
in the year 1812, at Landport, in Portsea, where his 
father was at that time stationed. 

When Charles was four years of age his father's duties 
forced him to remove to Chatham, and there the family 
lived for about five years. The early impressions received 
at this time had a marked and lasting effect on the 
mind of the child; and it is interesting to bear in mind 
that it was in this district that, as a prosperous man, he 
spent the latest years of his life. 

On the road between Chatham and Gravesend might 
be seen a very pretty house and grounds, known as 
"Gadshill Place;" and in early boyhood Dickens often 
went past it with his father, who, seeing the boy's 
admiration of the pretty place, one day said to him: "If 
you were to be very persevering and were to work very 
hard, you might some day come to live in it" 

That this might come to pass was for a long time the 
boy's ambition; and in after years, so successful was he 
in his labours, that the day did come when he was the 
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owner and occupant of the very place that had so taken 
his bojdsh fancy. 

But the years of success came to him after a boyhood 
of hardship and trouble, in which he felt the bitter dis- 
comforts of poverty, and after many years of work. He 
was, to use his own words, "a very small and not-over- 
particularly-taken-care-of boy." 

His father was an easy-going man, kind-hearted to- 
wards his family, but kept down by debt, which, with 
its attendant cares, seems to have driven away any idea 
of an education for Charles. A self-education, however, 
went on side by side with the child's rough experiences, 
and he thus received a training which in future years 
proved of great use to him. 

Gifted with large powers of observation and a good 
memory, his mind was greatly exercised by the varied 
circumstances of his boyhood, and he was thus supplied 
with ideas for some of the most admired scenes and 
characters found in his writings. 

2. WORK IN THE WAREHOUSE. 

At the age of ten, the family having removed to Lon- 
don, work was found for Charles, who, for a wage of six 
shillings weekly, was sent to help in the warehouse of a 
blacking "factory. The work was certainly not suited to 
his delicate frame, and was not liked by him. Years 
later, looking back upon this, his first employment, 
Charles Dickens wrote: — 

"It is wonderful to me how I could have been so 
easily cast away at such an age. It is wonderful to me 
that no one had pity enough on me — a child of singular 
abilities, quick, eager, delicate, and soon hurt, bodily or 
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mentally — ^to suggest that something might have been 
spared, as certainly it might have been, to place me at 
any common school . • . 

''The blacking warehouse was a tumble -down old 
house, abutting of course on the river, and over-run with 
rats. Its rooms, and its rotten floors and staircase, and 
the old gray rats swarming down in the cellars, and the 
sound of their squeaking and scuffling coming up the 
stairs at all times, and the dirt and decay of the place, 
rise up before me as if I were there again. 

" My work was to cover the pots of paste-blacking, first 
with a piece of oil-paper, and then with a piece of blue 
paper; to tie them round with a string, and then to clip 
the paper close and neat all round until it looked as 
smart as a pot of ointment from an apothecary's shop. 
When a certain number of grosses of pots had reached 
this pitch of perfection I was to paste on each a printed 
label, and then to go on again with more pots. Two or 
three other boys were kept at similar duty downstairs on 
similar wages. . . . 

'' No words can express the secret agony of my soul as 
[ sunk into this companionship, compared these every- 
day associates with those of my happier childhood, and 
felt my early hopes of growing up to be a learned and 
distinguished man crushed in my breast. 

'' The deep remembrance of the sense I had of being 
neglected and hopeless; of the shame I felt in my 
position; of the misery it was to my young heart to 
believe that, day by day, what I had learned and thought 
and delighted in, and raised my fancy and my emulation 
up by, was passing away from me never to be brought 
back any more, cannot be written. 
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"My whole nature was so acted on by the grief of 
such considerations that even now, famous and happy, I 
often forget in my dreams that I have a dear wife and 
children — even that I am a man, and wander desolately 
back to that time of my life/' 

3. YOUTHFUL RESPONSIBILITIES. 

During the time of Charles's engagement at the black- 
ing warehouse his father's money affairs went from bad 
to worse, until the home had to be broken up. The father 
and mother took quarters in the debtors' prison, and 
Charles was placed as lodger with an old lady whom he 
afterwards described as Mrs. Pipchin in Domhey & Son, 

How hard this was for the boy of eleven years ! He 
had to "undertake the whole charge of his own existence," 
— to work, and strive, and manage, almost unaided. But 
let the narrative he wrote years afterwards tell its own 
story: 

" My own exclusive breakfast^ of a penny cottage loaf 
and a penny-worth of milk, I provided for myself. I kept 
another small loaf, and a quarter of a pound of cheese, on 
a particular shelf of a particular cupboard, to make my 
supper on when I came back at night They made a 
hole in the six or seven shillings, I know well; and I 
was out at the blacking warehouse all day, and had to 
support myself upon that money all the week. 

" I suppose my lodging was paid for by my father. I 
certainly did not pay it myself; and I certainly had no 
other help whatever (the making of my clothes, I think, 
excepted) from Monday morning until Saturday night — 
no advice, no counsel, no support, from anyone that I can 
call to mind. Sundays I passed in the prison. 
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"I know I do not exaggerate the smallness of my 
resources and the difficulties of my life. I know that, if 
a shilling or so were given me by anyone, I spent it in a 
dinner or a tea. I know that I worked from morning 
to night with common men and boys — a shabby child. 

^' I know that I tried to make my money last the week 
through, by putting it away in a drawer I had in the 
counting-house, wrapped into six little parcels, each 
parcel containing the same sum and labelled with a 
different day. I know that I have lounged about the 
streets, badly fed. I know that, but for the mercy of 
God, I might easily have been, for any care that was 
taken of me, a little robber or a little vagabond." 

Before long new lodgings were found for Charles not 
far from the Marshalsea prison, whither he would go as 
early as the gates were open, to take breakfast with his 
father and mother. The father's income was enough to 
provide for their bodily wants, and the family could live 
at least as comfortably within the prison boundary as 
lately they had lived elsewhere. 

At the age of twelve Charles found a pleasing change 
in the circumstances of his young life. His father's money 
difficulties having been overcome and the family once 
more settled in a private house, Charles was, to his great 
joy, taken from the warehouse and sent to school, where 
he remained for two years. 

Some five-and-twenty years afterwards, in the sketch 
of " Our School," Dickens described the persons and inci- 
dents connected with it. 
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4. DICKENS AS A REPORTER. 

Upon leaving school, work was found for him in a 
lawyer's office, where he remained for eighteen months. 

But the passion for literature, which had been very 
early displayed by his love of reading and his power of 
telling stories he had read or invented, grew strong upon 
him. He made up his mind to prepare himself for the 
post of parliamentary newspaper reporter, as a step on 
the road to future fame. The study of shorthand, and 
the pursuit of knowledge in the reading-room of the 
British Museum, filled up his spare hours. 

Quickly his self-education advanced, for he threw his 
whole soul into his work. At last he was engaged as 
reporter in the law-courts. From his own pen we learn 
the secret of his success: "Whatever I have tried to do 
in life, I have tried with all my heart to do well What 
I have devoted myself to, I have devoted myself to com- 
pletely." 

In 1831, when Dickens was 19 years of age, he became 
parliamentary reporter for a newspaper called the True 
Sun, A few years afterwards a more important appoint- 
ment opened for him as reporter for the Morning 
Chronicle, in which position he proved himself the ablest 
of his colleagues. 

When Dickens was 21 years old he saw with joy and 
pride his first-published piece of writing, printed in the 
pages of The Old MorUhly Magazine, This was followed 
by several other sketches, all bearing the signature 
"Boz." 

His experience as a newspaper reporter was of great 
use to him. It enforced the habit of severe and steady 
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work, as well as prompt discharge of duties; it gave to 
him a wide knowledge of men and manners; and it made 
him familiar with the old coaches, post-chaises, and inns, 
which are now a thing of the past, but which present 
themselves to us again and again in the author's lively 
pages. 

With pride Dickens remembered the few years spent 
in reporting. His success in his work, as well as the 
change it often involved, made it enjoyable. He tells 
us that this was so, in a speech he made thirty years 
after his reporter's pencil had been laid aside, when, 
speaking to a gathering of pressmen, he thus talked of 
his former life: 

^'I went into the gallery of the House of Commons as 
a reporter when I was a boy, and I left it — I can hardly 
believe the inexorable truth — nigh thirty years ago. I 
have pursued the calling of a reporter under circum- 
stances of which many of my brethren here can form no 
conception. 

'*I have often transcribed for the printer, from my 
shorthand notes, important public speeches in which the 
strictest accuracy was required, and a mistake in which 
would have been to a young man severely compromising, 
writing on the palm of my hand, by the light of a dark 
lantern, in a post-chaise and four, galloping through a 
wild country, and through the dead of night, at the then 
surprising rate of fifteen miles an hour. .... 

"I have worn my knees by writing on them in the old 
back row of the old gallery of the old House of Commons; 
and I have worn my feet by standing to write in a pre- 
posterous pen in the old House of Lords, where we used 
to be huddled together like so many sheep. Returning 
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home from political meetings in the country, I helieve 
I have been upset in almost every kind of vehicle. 

"I have been, in my time, belated on miry bye-roads 
towards the small hours, forty or fifty miles from London, 
in a wheelless carriage, with worn-out horses and drunken 
post-boys, and have got back in time for publication. 
These things I mention as an assurance to you that I 
have not forgotten the fascination of that old pursuit '' 

5. DICKENS AS AN AUTHOR. 

The year 1836 found Dickens fairly started on the 
road to honour and fame. The Sketches by Boz had been 
published in two volumes, and a new work — the Pkk- 
wkk Papers — ^was written and issued in monthly parts. 
With each succeeding part the general desire to read it 
increased, until the demand for it became very great, 
and the author began to reap the reward of his hard 
work. 

For over thirty years from the date of the issue of 
Pickwick, there followed from time to time many other 
works from his pen, among the best known being Nicholas 
Nickleby, Oliver Twist, The Old Curiosity Shop, Dombey and 
Son, David Copperfield, as well as several Christmas talea 

The description applied by the author to the first of 
his works — "illustrative of everyday life and everyday 
people" — serves also for almost all the rest. 

Actual observation was the groundwork of all that he 
wrote. His descriptions are mostly of city life, and of 
the middle and lower classes of society, and his books 
are remarkable for the very great number and variety of 
characters in them. It is interesting to note that he 
mostly found something good even in the meanest of 

(688) 
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the characters he wrote about Fun sparkles every- 
where in his pages, but coarseness never appears. 

Dickens, who was a good reader, had also a taste for 
acting. In this country and in America he read scenes 
from his own writings, and by this means earned large 
sums of money, whilst affording hearty enjoyment to 
the people who thronged to hear him. 

But he taxed his strength, and probably shortened his 
life, by the severe strain which so much travelling and 
hard work caused. 

Foreign travel had for him a great charm, and he 
visited Italy, Switzerland, America, and other countries. 
In America he was publicly feasted and honoured in 
many of the most important towna 

Shortly before the end of his life the Queen requested 
his attendance at Buckingham Palace. She wished to 
see and talk with the famous novelist whose name had 
become a household word in England. At the inter- 
view the Queen presented him with a copy of her own 
writings, and accepted the author's offer of his works in 
return. 

Soon after this Dickens was invited to the company of 
the Prince of Wales and the King of the Belgians. How 
true in his case were the words — "Seest thou a man 
diligent in his business, he shall stand before kings." 

6. PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS. 

With Dickens, walking was a favourite exercise, and he 
by no means confined it to the pleasant country roads. 
Through miles and miles of London streets he would 
walk, at all hours of night as well as by day, thus adding 
to his knowledge of city life. 

(533) B 
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Of home life he was very fond, and there was no 
household affair too trifling for his personal interest and 
advica Hence his family depended on him in every 
difficulty. 

He enjoyed sharing in sports and pastimes. In the 
house he would romp with the children, or tell them 
tales. 

In his meadow he would plan and superintend sports 
for the villagers and people from the neighbouring towns 
of Eochester and Chatham, starting foot-races and other 
manly exercises. 

Dickens disliked political work, and the insight into 
parliamentary life which he gained when a reporter 
made him greatly averse to the idea of becoming a 
member of the House of Commons^ although several 
constituencies seemed willing to elect him. 

Every effort, however, for the reform of social evils 
found in him a ready champion. In movements for the 
spread of education, or for improving the condition of 
the labouring classes, he was ever ready to assist by his 
voice and his pen, or by his presence at public gather- 
ings. 

Public wrongs and shames, as well as undesirable 
traits of character, were held up to scorn in his books, as, 
for example, prison abuses in Fichuick; the hardships 
of pauper children in Oliver Ttoist; the evils of a certain 
class of schools in Nicholas NicMeby. 

Love of display, or anything like pride of position, 
found no place in such a modest nature as that of 
Charles Dickens. To a public funeral he strongly 
objected at all times, and he left directions that he 
should be "quietly buried without any memorial but 
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such as he had set up in his lifetime." His thought was 
the same as that expressed by another writer : 

"Not myself, but the truth that in life I have spoken, 
Not myself, but the seed that in life I have sown, 
Shall pass on to ages — aU about me forgotten. 
Save the truth I have spoken, the things I have done." 

His books were his memorial, and he lived to see some 
of the evils they pointed to swept away. 

To 'Mo unto others as he would wish others to do to 
him" was his golden rule of life, and his advice was **Do 
right, not because it may lead to fortune, but because it 
is right" He did kind and generous deeds on their own 
account, and not for the sake of receiving thanks and 
gratitude. "Nothing of what is nobly done," he once 
said, "can ever be lost" 

7. DEATH OF DICKENS. 

Early in the year 1870 Dickens gave a farewell series 
of readings in London, but at a great sacrifice of strength, 
the exertion being too great for him. 

He returned to Gadshill to continue the writing of 
Edwin Drood. Alas ! the labours of the ready pen and 
the active brain were soon to cease. 

On the 8th of June, 1870, when 58 years of age, he 
was seized with illness, and on the following evening his 
life on earth was closed. 

Beloved for his kind-heartedness and his good-natured 
fun, and admired for his genius and his love of work, his 
death caused grief, not only in England, but in every 
country of Europe, and in America, India^ and Aus- 
tralia. 

He, — whose writings had moved thousands of readers 
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to laughter and to tears, had cheered their dull hours, 
showed them "a bright side in every picture," and 
prompted them to kind deeds, — was missed and mourned 
for as a dear friend. 

His closest friends greatly loved him; and one of them, 
Thomas Carlyle, only expressed the feelings of all when 
he wrote: "The good, the gentle, high -gifted, ever- 
friendly, noble Dickens — every inch of him an Honest 
Man." 

The Queen was amongst the earliest to send a message 
of deep regret at the sad news of his death, and the 
following passage from The Times newspaper well de- 
scribes what men felt: — 

" Many great men might pass away, and yet not leave 
the void which will be caused by the death of Dickens. 

"They may have earned the esteem of mankind; their 
days may have been passed in power, honour, and pro- 
sperity; they may have been surrounded by troops of 
friends; but they will not have been, like our great 
novelist, the intimate of every household. 

"Westminster Abbey is the fit resting-place of English 
literary genius; and among those whose sacred dust lies 
there, or whose names are recorded on the walls, very 
few are more worthy than Charles Dickens of such a 
home." 

Westminster Abbey was decided upon for the place of 
burial, but> in respect for the known wishes of Dickens 
himself, the last ceremony was privately carried out 
Later in the day, however, and then day after day, 
crowds visited the spot, and in Dean Stanley's words: 
" Many flowers were strewn upon it by unknown hands, 
many tears shed from unknown eyes." 
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The stone in the Abbey bears only the simple inscrip- 
tion: — 

CHARLES DICKENS, 
Bom Feby. 7th, 1812. Died June 9th, 1870. 

The story of such a life as this is full of encouragement. 
It tells us how a boyhood of hardship and poverty was fol- 
lowed by years of steady work, which led, step by step, to 
a place of usefulness, honour, and wealth. 

Dickens left a fortune of over £90,000; but, better far, 
he had the great joy of knowing that, for his conduct 
through life, he was respected and beloved, and that he 
had added in a very large degree to the happiness of 
others. 

In conclusion, we may quote the words of Professor 
Jowett, spoken from the pulpit of Westminster Abbey. 

"He whom we mourn was the friend of mankind; 
the friend of youth, the friend of the poor, the enemy of 
every form of meanness and oppression. I am not going 
to attempt to draw a portrait of him. Men of genius 
are different from what we suppose them to be. 

" They have greater pleasures and greater pains, greater 
affections and greater temptations, than most of man- 
kind, and they can never be altogether understood by 
their fellow-men. . . . But we feel that a light has gone 
out, that the world is darker to us when they depart. 

" There are so very few of them that we cannot afford 
to lose them one by one, and we look vainly round for 
others who may supply their places. 

"He whose life we now mourn occupied a greater 
space than any other writer in the minds of Englishmen 
during the last thirty-three years. 

"We read him, talked about him, acted him; we laughed 
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with him; we were roused by him to a knowledge of the 
misery of others, and to a tender interest in human life. 
''To another great humorist who lies in this church, 
the words have been applied, — that his death eclipsed the 
gaiety of nations. But of him who has been recently 
taken I would rather say, in humbler language, that no 
one was ever so much beloved or so much mourned." 
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THE PICKWICK PAPERS. 

[The "Pickwick Papers" were written in the year 1837, when Charles 
Dickens was a young man of four- or five-and-twenty years of age. 
They show the author's great powers as a humorist, as well as his keen- 
ness of observation. The best-known characters in the book are Sam 
Weller and his master, Mr. Pickwick; and the extracts given well show 
the eccentricities of the one, and the fun of the other.] 

The persons referred to in the following extract are Mr. Pickwick 
and his friends Tupman, Snodgra^s, and Winkle. EmUy and Arabella 
are daughters of Mr. Wardle, and Mr. Trundle is his friend. 

Miss Arabella Allen and Mr. Benjamin Allen, along with his friend, 
Mr. Bob Sawyer, who is a medical student like himself, are guests of 
Mr. Wardle. 

The fat boy is a servant to the same gentleman. 

I. AN AFTERNOON ON THE ICE. 
8. MR. WINKLE SKATES. 

" Now," said Wardle, after lunch had been done ample 
justice to, "what say you to an hour on the icel We 
shall have plenty of tima" 

"Capital!" said Mr. Benjamin Allen. 

"Prime!" ejaculated Mr. Bob Sawyer. 

"You skate, of course, Winkle?" said Wardle. 

"Ye — yes; oh, yes;" replied Mr. Winkle. " I — I — am 
rather out of practice." 

"Oh, do skate, Mr. Winkle," said Arabella. "I like 
to see it so much." 

" Oh, it is so graceful," said another young lady. 

A third young lady said it was elegant, and a fourth 
expressed her opinion that it was "swan-like." 

" I should be very happy, I am sure," said Mr. Winkle, 
reddening; " but I have no skates." 
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This objection was at once got over. Trundle had 
a couple of pair, and the fat boy announced that there 
were half-a-dozen more downstairs. 

Old Wardle led the way to a pretty large sheet of ice; 
and the fat boy and Mr. Weller having shovelled and 
swept away the snow which had fallen on it during the 
night, Mr. Bob Sawyer put on his skates with a dex- 
terity which to Mr. Winkle was perfectly marvellous, and 
described circles with his left leg, and cut figures of eight, 
and inscribed upon the ice, without once stopping for 
breath, a great many other pleasant and astonishing de- 
vices, to the satisfaction of Mr. Pickwick, Mr. Tupman, 
and the ladies. 

All this time Mr. Winkle, with his face and hands 
blue with the cold, had been forcing a gimlet into the 
soles of his boots, and putting his skates on with the 
points behind, and getting the straps into a very entangled 
state, with the help of Mr. Snodgrass, who knew rather less 
about skates than a Hindoo. At length, however, with 
the assistance of Mr. Weller, the skates were firmly screwed 
and buckled on, and Mr. Winkle was raised to his feet. 

"Now, then, sir," said Sam in an encouraging tone; 
" off with you, and show them how to do it." 

"Stop, Sam, stop," said Mr. Winkle, clutching hold 
of Sam's arms with the grasp of a drowning man. " How 
slippery it is, Sam!" 

" Not an uncommon thing upon ice, sir," replied Mr. 
Weller. " Hold up, sir." 

This last observation of Mr. Weller's bore reference to 
a demonstration Mr. Winkle made at the instant^ of a 
desire to throw his feet in the air, and dash the back of 
his head on the ice. 
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"These — these — are very awkward skates, are they 
not, Sam ?" inquired Mr. Winkle staggering. 

"I'm afraid there's an awkward gentleman in them, 
sir," replied Sam. 

"Now, Winkle," cried Mr. Pickwick, quite unconscious 
that there was anything the matter. "Come; the ladies 
are all anxiety." 

"Yes, yes," replied Mr. Winkle with a ghastly smile. 
"I am coming." 

" Just going to begin," said Sam, trying to disengage 
himself. " Now, sir, start oflF." 

" Stop an instant, Sam," gasped Mr. Winkle, clinging 
to Mr. Weller. "I find I've got a couple of coats at 
home that I don't want, Sam. You may have them, 
Sam." 

" Thank you, sir," replied Mr. Weller. 

"Never mind touching your hat, Sam," said Mr. Winkle 
hastily. "You need not take your hand away to do that 
I meant to have given you five shillings this morning 
for a Christmas-box, Sam. I'll give it you this after- 
noon, Sam." 

"You are very good, sir," replied Mr. Weller. 

"Just hold me at first, Sam; will youl" said Mr. Winkle. 
" There — that's right I shall soon get in the way of it, 
Sam. Not too fast, Sam; not too fast" 

Mr. Winkle, stooping forward with his body half 
doubled up, was being assisted over the ice by Mr. Weller 
in a very singular and un-swanlike manner, when Mr. 
Pickwick shouted from the bank: 

"Saml" 

"Sir?" said Mr. Weller. 

" Here. I want you." 
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" Let go, sir," said Sam. " Don't you hear the governor 
calling? Let go, sir." 

With a violent eflFort Mr. Weller disengaged himself 
from the grasp of the agonized Pickwickian; and in so 
doing gave an impetus to the unhappy Mr. Winkla 
With an accuracy which no degree of practice could have 
given, that gentleman bore swiftly down into the centre 
of the skaters, at the very moment when Mr. Bob Sawyer 
was performing a flourish. Mr. Winkle struck wildly 
against him, and with a loud crash they both fell heavily 
down. Mr. Pickwick ran to the spot Bob Sawyer had 
risen to his feet, but Mr. Winkle was far too wise to do 
anything of the kind, in skates. He was seated on the 
ice, making efiforts to smile; but anguish was painted on 
every line of his countenance. 

"Are you hurti" inquired Mr. Benjamin Allen with 
great anxiety. 

"Not much," said Mr. Winkle, rubbing his back very 
hard. 

"I wish you would let me bleed you," said Mr. Benjamin 
with great eagerness. 

" No, thank you," replied Mr. Winkle hurriedly. 

" I really think you had better," said Allen. 

" Thank you," replied Mr. Winkle. " I would rather 
not." 

"What do ym think, Mr. Pickwick?" inquired Bob 
Sawyer. 

Mr. Pickwick was excited and indignant. He beckoned 
to Mr. Weller, and said in a stem voice: "Take his 
skates oflF," 

" No ; but really I had scarcely begun," said Mr. Winkle. 

" Take his skates off," repeated Mr. Pickwick firmly. 
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The command was not to be resisted. Mr. Winkle 
allowed Sam to obey it in silence. 

"Lift him up," said Mr. Pickwick. Sam assisted him 
to rise. 

Mr. Pickwick retired a few paces apart from the by- 
standers; and, beckoning his friend to approach, fixed 
a searching look upon him, and uttered in a low but 
distinct tone these remarkable words: 

"You are a humbug, sir." 

"A whati" said Mr. Winkle, starting. 

"A humbug, sir. I will speak plainer, if you wish it 
An impostor, sir." 

With those words Mr. Pickwick turned slowly on his 
heel and rejoined his friends. 

9. MR. PICKWICK SLIDES. 

While Mr. Pickwick was speaking, Mr. Weller and the 
fat boy, having cut out a slide, were exercising them- 
selvelt thereupon in a very masterly manner. Sam Weller 
was displapng that beautiful feat of fancy sliding which 
is called " knocking at the cobbler's door," and which is 
achieved by skimming over the ice on one foot, and now 
and then giving a postman's knock upon it with the 
other. It was a good long slide, and there was some- 
thing in the motion which Mr. Pickwick, who was very 
cold with standing still, could not help envying. 

"It looks a nice warm exercise that, doesn't it)" he 
inquired of Wardle when that gentleman was thoroughly 
out of breath. 

"Ah, it does, indeed," replied Wardle. "Do you slidel" 

" I used to do so, on the gutters, when I was a boy," 
replied Mr. Pickwick. 
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" Try it now," said Wardle. 

" Oh, do, please, Mr. Pickwick," cried all the ladies. 

"I should be very happy to afford you any amusement," 
replied Mr. Pickwick, " but I have not done such a thing 
these thirty years." 

"Pooh! pooh! nonsense 1" said Wardle, dragging oflf 
his skates with the impetuosity which marked all his pro- 
ceedings. "Here; Til keep you company; come along." 
And away went the good-tempered old fellow down the 
slide, with a rapidity which came very close upon Mr. 
Weller, and beat the fat boy all to nothing. 

Mr. Pickwick paused, considered, pulled off his gloves 
and put them in his hat, took two or three short runs, 
balked himself as often, and at last took another run, 
and went slowly and gravely down the slide, with his feet 
about a yard and a quarter apart, amidst the shouts of 
all the spectators. 

"Keep the pot a-boiling, sir," said Sam; and down went 
Wardle again, and then Mr. Pickwick, and then Sam, 
and then Mr. Winkle, and then Mr. Bob Sawyer, and 
then the fat boy, and then Mr. Snodgrass, following 
closely upon each other's heels, and running after each 
other with as much eagerness as if all their future pro- 
spects in life depended on their speed. 

It was the most interesting thing to observe the manner 
in which Mr. Pickwick performed his part : to watch the 
anxiety with which he viewed the person behind gaining 
upon him at the hazard of tripping him up; to see him 
expend the painful force which he had put on at first, 
and turn slowly round on the slide, with his face towards 
the point from which he had started; to see the playful 
smile which mantled on his face when he had finished 
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the distance, and the eagerness with which he turned 
round when he had done so, and ran after his prede- 
cessor: his black gaiters tripping pleasantly through the 
snow, and his eyes beaming cheerfulness and gladness 
through his spectacles. 

When he was knocked down (which happened upon 
the average every third round), it was a fine sight to 
behold him gather up his hat, gloves, and handkerchief, 
with a glowing countenance, and take his station in the 
rank with an ardour which nothing could abate. 

The sport was at its height, the sliding was at the 
quickest, the laughter was at the loudest, when a sharp 
smart crack was heard. There was a quick rush towards 
the bank, a wild scream from the ladies, and a shout 
from Mr. Tupman. A large mass of ice disappeared, the 
water bubbled up over it, and Mr. Pickwick's hat, gloves, 
and handkerchief were floating on the surface; and this 
was all of Mr. Pickwick that anybody could see. 

Dismay and anguish were painted on every counte- 
nance; the males turned pale, and the females fainted; 
Mr. Snodgrass and Mr. Winkle grasped each other by 
the hand and gazed at the spot where their leader had 
gone down; while Mr. Tupman, by way of rendering the 
promptest assistance, and at the same time conveying to 
any persons who might be within hearing the clearest 
possible notion of the catastrophe, ran across the country 
at his utmost speed, screaming "Fire I" with all his might. 

It was at this moment, when old Wardle and Sam 
Weller were going near the hole with cautious steps, 
and Mr. Benjamin Allen was holding a consultation with 
Mr. Bob Sawyer on the advisability of bleeding the 
company, as a little bit of professional practice — it was 
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at this very moment that a face and head emerged from 
beneath the water, and disclosed the features and spec- 
tacles of Mr. Pickwick 

"Keep yourself up for an instant — for only one in- 
stant!'' bawled Mr. Snodgrass. 

"Yes, do; let me implore you — for my sake!" roared 
Mr. Winkle. The request was scarcely needed, the pro- 
bability being that if Mr. Pickwick had declined to keep 
himself up for anybody else's sake, it would have struck 
him that he might as well do so for his own. 

"Do you feel the bottom there, old fellow?" said 
Wardle. 

"Yes, certainly," replied Mr. Pickwick, wringing the 
water from his head and face and gasping for breath. 
" I fell upon my back. I could not get on my feet at 
first" 

The clay upon so much of Mr. Pickwick's coat as was 
yet visible bore witness to the truth of this statement; 
and as the fears of the spectators were still further re- 
lieved by the fat bo/s saying that the water was nowhere 
more than five feet deep, prodigies of valour were per- 
formed to get him out. After a vast quantity of splash- 
ing, and cracking, and struggling, Mr. Pickwick was at 
length got from his unpleasant position, and once more 
stood on dry land. 

"Oh, he will catch his death of cold!" said Emily. 

"Dear old thing!" said Arabella. "Let me wrap this 
shawl round you, Mr. Pickwick." 

"Ah, that is the best thing you can do," said Wardle; 
"and when you've got it on, run home as fast as your 
legs can carry you and jump into bed directly." 

A dozen shawls were offered on the instant Three or 
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four of the thickest having been selected, Mr. Pickwick 
was wrapped up, and started off under the guidance of 
Mr. Weller; presenting the singular appearance of an 
elderly gentleman, dripping wet, and without a hat, with 
his arms bound down to his sides, skimming over the 
ground without any clearly-defined purpose, at the rate 
of six good English miles an hour. 

IL A DAY'S SHOOTING. 
10. MR. WINKLE'S GUK 

The birds, who, happOy for their own peace of mind, 
were in ignorance of the preparations which had been 
making to astonish them on the first of September, 
hailed it, no doubt, as one of the pleasantest mornings 
they had seen that season. 

It was a fine morning — so fine that you would scarcely 
have believed that the few months of an English summer 
had yet flown by. Hedges, fields, and trees, hill and 
moorland, presented to the eye their shades of deep rich 
green; scarce a leaf had fallen, scarce a sprinkle of yellow 
mingled with the hues of summer, warned you that 
autumn had begun. 

The sky was cloudless; the sun shone out bright and 
warm; the songs of birds and hum of summer insects 
filled the air; and the cottage gardens, crowded with 
flowers of every rich and beautiful tint, sparkled in the 
heavy dew like beds of ghttering jewela Everything 
bore the stamp of summer, and none of its beautiful 
colours had yet faded. 

3uch was the morning, wl^n an open carriage, in 
which were three Pickwickians, Mr. Wardle, and Mr. 
Trundle, with Sam Weller on the box beside the driver. 
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pulled up by a gate at the roadside, before which stood a 
tall raw-boned gamekeeper, and a leather-legginged boy : 
each bearing a bag of large size, and accompanied by a 
brace of pointers. 

" I say," whispered Mr. Winkle to Wardle, as the man 
let down the steps, ''they don't suppose we are going to 
kill game enough to fill those bags, do they)" 

"Fill them!" exclaimed old Wardla "Bless you, 
yes! You shall fill one, and I the other: and when we 
have done with them, the pockets of our shooting-jackets 
will hold as much more." 

Mr. Winkle dismounted without sapng anything in 
reply; but he thought within himself, that if the party 
remained in the open air till he had filled one of the 
bags, they stood a considerable chance of catching colds 
in the head. 

"Hi, Juno, lass — ^hi, old girl; down, Daph, down," 
said Wardle, caressing the doga " Sir Geoffrey still in 
Scotland, of course. Martini" 

The tall gamekeeper replied in the affirmative, and 
looked with some surprise from Mr. Winkle, who was 
holding his gun as if he wished his coat-pocket to save 
him the trouble of pulling the trigger, to Mr. Tupman, 
who was holding his as i( he were afraid of it — as there 
is no reason to doubt that he really was. 

" My friends are not much in the way of this sort of 
thing yet, Martin," said Wardle noticing the look. "Live 
and learn, you know. They will be good shots one of 
these days. I beg my friend Winkle's pardon, though; 
he has had some practice." 

Mr. Winkle smiled feebly over his blue neckerchief at 
the compliment, and got himself so entangled with his 
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gun, in his modest confusion, that if the piece had been 
loaded, he must have shot himself dead upon the spot. 

" You must not handle your piece in that way when 
you come to have the charge in it, sir," said the tall 
gamekeeper gruffly, "or you will make cold meat of 
some of us." 

Mr. Winkle, thus admonished, altered its position, and 
in so doing contrived to bring the barrel into pretty 
smart contact with Mr. Weller's head. 

"Hallo!" said Sam, picking up his hat, which had 
been knocked off, and rubbing his temple. " Hallo, sir ! 
if you act in this way, you will fill one of these bags, 
and have something to spare, at one fire." 

Here the leather-legginged boy laughed very heartily, 
and then tried to look as if it was somebody else, where- 
at Mr. Winkle frowned. 

"Where did you tell the boy to meet us with the 
snack, Martin?" inquired Wardle. 

" Side of One- tree Hill, at twelve o'clock, sir." 

"That is not Sir Geoffrey's land, is it?" 

"No, sir; but it is close by it. It is Captain Bold- 
wig's land; but there will be nobody to interrupt us, and 
there is a fine bit of turf there." 

" Very well," said old Wardle. " Now the sooner we 
are oflf the better. Will you join us at twelve, then, 
Pickwick?" 

Mr. Pickwick was desirous to view the sport, the more 
as he was rather anxious in respect of Mr. Winkle's 
life and limbs. On so inviting a morning, too, it was 
very tantalizing to turn back, and leave his friends to 
enjoy themselves. It was, therefore, with a very rueful 
air that he replied : 

(533) c 
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"Why, I suppose I must" 

" Is not the gentleman a shot, sirl" inquired the long 
gamekeeper. 

" No," repUed Wardle ; " and he is lame besides." 

"I should very much like to go," said Mr. Pickwick — 
"very much." 

There was a short pause. 

" There's a barrow on the other side of the hedge," said 
the boy. " If the gentleman's servant would wheel him 
along the paths, he could keep nigh us, and we could lift 
the barrow over the stiles." 

"The very thing," said Mr. Weller, who was a party 
interested, inasmuch as he longed to see the sport " The 
very thing. Well said; I'll have it out in a minute." 

But here a difficulty arose. The long gamekeeper 
spoke against the introduction into a shooting party of 
a gentleman in a barrow as against all established rules. 

11. THE WHEELBARROW. 

It was a great objection, but still it was got over. The 
gamekeeper having been coaxed and fee-ed, and having, 
moreover, eased his mind by "punching" the head of 
the youth who had first suggested the use of the barrow, 
Mr. Pickwick was placed in it, and off the party set; 
Wardle and the long gamekeeper leading the way, and 
Mr. Pickwick in the barrow bringing up the rear. 

" Stop, Sam," said Mr. Pickwick, when they had got 
half across the first field. 

"What's the matter now]" said Wardle. 

"I won't suffer this barrow to be moved another step," 
said Mr. Pickwick, "unless Winkle carries that gun of 
his in a different manner." 
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" How ami to carry it f said the wretched Winkle. 

" Carry it with the muzzle to the ground," replied Mr. 
Pickwick 

" It is so unsportsman-like," reasoned Winkle. 

" I don't care whether it's unsportsman-like or not," 
replied Mr. Pickwick. " I am not going to be shot in a 
wheelbarrow, for the sake of appearances, to please any- 
body." 

"I know the gentleman will put that charge into 
somebody before he's done," growled the long man. 

"Well, well — I don't mind," said poor Mr. Winkle, 
turning his gun-stock uppermost; — "there." 

"Anything for a quiet life," said Mr. Weller; and on 
they went again. 

" Stop," said Mr. Pickwick, after they had gone a few 
yards further. 

"What now?" said Wardle. 

" That gun of Tupman's is not safe : I know it is not," 
said Mr. Pickwick. 

"Ehl What! not safer" said Mr. Tupman, in a tone 
of great alarm. 

" Not as you are carrying it," said Mr. Pickwick. " I 
am very sorry to make any further objection, but I can- 
not consent to go on unless you carry it as Winkle does 
his." 

"I think you had better, sir," said the long game- 
keeper, " or you are quite as likely to lodge the charge 
in your own coat as in anybody else's." 

"Mr. Tupman, with haste, placed his piece in the 
position required, and the party moved on again; the 
two amateurs marching with reversed arms, like a couple 
of privates at a royal funeral 
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The dogs suddenly came to a dead stop, and the party 
advancing a single pace, stopped too. 

"What's the matter with the dogs' legs?" whispered 
Mr. Winkle. " How queer they are standing." 

"Hush, can't you?" replied Wardle softly. "Don't 
you see, they are making a point?" 

"Making a point!" said Mr. Winkle, staring about 
him, as if he expected to see some particular beauty in 
the landscape, which the animals were calling attention 
to. " Making a point ! What are they pointing at ? " 

" Keep your eyes open," said Wardle, not heeding the 
question in the excitement of the moment. "Now 
then." 

There was a sharp whirring noise, that made Mr. 
Winkle start back as if he had been shot himself. Bang, 
bang, went a couple of guns; the smoke swept quickly 
away over the field, and curled into the air. 

"Where are they ?" said Mr. Winkle, in a state of the 
highest excitement, turning round and round in all 
directions. "Where are they? Tell me when to fire. 
Where are they — where are they?" 

"Where are they!" said Wardle, taking a brace of 
birds which the dogs had deposited at his feet. "Where 
are they! Why, here they are." 

"No, no; I mean the others," said the bewildered 
Winkle. 

"Far enough off, by this time," replied Wardle, reload- 
ing his gun. 

" We shall very likely be up with another covey in 
five minutes," said the long gamekeeper. " If the gentle- 
man begins to fire now, perhaps he will just get the shot 
out of the barrel by the time they rise." 
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"Ha! ha! ha!" roared Mr. Weller. 

" Sam! " said Mr. Pickwick. "Don't laugh." 

" Certainly not, sir." Mr. Weller now contorted his 
features from behind the wheelbarrow, for the amuse- 
ment of the boy with the leggings, who burst into a laugh, 
and was cuffed by the long gamekeeper, who wanted a 
pretext for turning round, to hide his own merriment. 

"Bravo, old fellow!" said Wardle to Mr. Tupman; 
" you fired that time, at all events." 

" Oh, yes," replied Mr, Tupman with pride. "I let it 
off" 

" Well done. You will hit something next time, if 
you look sharp. Very easy, is it noti" 

"Yes, it's very easy," said Mr. Tupman. "How it 
hurts one's shoulder, thougL It nearly knocked me 
backwards. I had no idea these small fire-arms kicked so." 

"Ah," said the old gentleman, smiling; "you will get 
used to it, in time. Now then — all ready — all right 
with the barrow there]" 

" All right, sir," replied Mr. Weller, 

" Come along, then." 

" Hold hard, sir," said Sam, raising the barrow. 

"Aye, aye," replied Mr, Pickwick; and on they went, 
as briskly as need be. 

12. FANCY SHOOTING. 

" Keep that barrow back now," cried Wardle, when it 
had been hoisted over a stile into another field, and Mr. 
Pickwick had been placed in it once more. 

" All right, sir," replied Mr.' Weller pausing. 

" Now Winkle," said the old gentleman, " follow me 
softly, and don't be too late this time," 
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"Never fear," said Mr. Winkle. " Are they pointing 1 " 

" No, no; not now. Quietly now, quietly." On they 
crept, and very quietly they would have advanced, if 
Mr. Winkle had not accidentally fired over the boy's 
head, exactly in the very spot where the tall man's brain 
would have been, had he been there instead. 

"Why, what on earth did you do that for?" said old 
Wardle, as the birds flew unharmed away. 

" I never saw such a gun in my life," replied poor 
Winkle, looking at the lock, as if that would do any 
good. " It goes off of its own accord. It will do it" 

"Will do it!" said Wardle, with something of irri- 
tation in his manner, " I wish it would kill something 
of its own accord." 

" It will do that before long, sir," observed the tall 
man, in a low voice. 

" What do you mean by that observation, sirl" asked 
Mr. Winkle. 

"Never mind, sir — never mind," replied the long 
gamekeeper. "I have no family myself, sir; and this boy's 
mother will get something handsome from Sir Geoffrey 
if he is killed on his land. Load again, sir — load again." 

" Take away his gun," cried Mr. Pickwick from the 
barrow, horror-stricken at the long man's dark insinua- 
tions. " Take away his gun, do you hear, somebody?" 

Nobody, however, obeyed the command; and Mr. 
Winkle, after darting a glance at Mr. Pickwick, reloaded 
his gun, and went onwards with the rest 

We are bound, on the authority of Mr. Pickwick, to 
state, that Mr. Tupman's inode of proceeding showed far 
more of prudence than that adopted by Mr. Winkle. 

Mr. Tupman's process, like many of our most sublime 
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discoveries, was very simple. With the quickness of 
a man of genius, he had at once observed that the two 
great points to be got at were — first, to discharge his 
piece without injury to himself, and, secondly, to do so 
without danger to the by-standers; — so, the best thing to 
do, after surmounting the difficulty of firing at all, was 
to shut his eyes firmly, and fire into the air. 

On one occasion, after performing this feat, Mr. Tup- 
man, on opening his eyes, beheld a plump partridge in 
the very act of falling wounded to the ground. He was 
just on the point of congratulating Wardle on his success, 
when that gentleman advanced towards him, and grasped 
him warmly by the hand. 

"Tupman," said the old gentleman, "you singled out 
that particular birdl" 

"No," said Mr. Tupman— "no." 

"You did," said Wardle. "I saw you do it — I 
observed you pick him out — I noticed you, as you raised 
your piece to take aim; and I will say this, that the best 
shot in existence could not have done it better. You are 
an older hand at this than I thought you, Tupman; — 
you have been out before." 

It was in vain for Mr. Tupman to protest with a smile 
that he never had. The very smile was taken as evi- 
dence to the contrary; and from that time forth, his re- 
putation was made. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Winkle flashed, and blazed, and 
smoked away, without producing any results worthy of 
being noted down; sometimes expending his charge in 
mid-air, and at others sending it skimming along so near 
the surface of the ground as to place the lives of the two 
dogs on a rather uncertain tenure. 
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As a display of fancy shooting, it was varied and 
curious; as an exhibition of firing with any precise ob- 
ject, it was, upon the whole, perhaps a failure. It 
is a saying, that "every bullet has its billet." If it apply 
in an equal degree to shots, those of Mr. Winkle were 
unfortunate foundlings, deprived of their natural rights, 
cast loose upon the world, and billeted nowhera 

" Well," said Wardle, walking up to the side of the 
barrow, and wiping the streams of perspiration from his 
jolly red face; "smoking day, isn't it?" 

"It is, indeed," replied Mr. Pickwick. "The sun is 
hot, even to me. I don't know how you must feel it." 

"Why," said the old gentleman, "pretty hot. It is 
past twelve, though. You see that green hill there?" 

"Certainly." 

"That is the place where we are to lunch; and, see 
there is the boy with the basket, punctual as clockwork." 

" So he is," said Mr. Pickwick, brightening up. "Good 
boy, that. I will give him a shilling presently. Now 
then, Sam, wheel away." 

" Hold on^ sir," said Mr. Weller, invigorated with the 
prospect of refreshments. "Out of the way, young 
leathern If you value my precious life don't upset me, 
as the gentleman said to the driver, when they were 
carrying him to Tyburn." And quickening his pace to a 
sharp run, Mr. Weller wheeled his master to the green 
hill, shot him out by the very side of the basket, and 
proceeded to unpack it with the utmost despatch. 
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THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF NICHOLAS 
NICKLEBY. 

This story was begun within a few months after the publication of 
Pickwick. 

At that time, when (as Dickens wrote) there was "monstrous 
neglect of education in England, and disregard of it by the State as 
a means of forming good or bad citizens," there abounded in the 
country, and especially in Yorkshire, a lai^e number of bad, private 
schools, kept by "ignorant, sordid, brutal men, to whom few con- 
siderate persons would have ei;trusted the board and lodging of a horse 
or a dog. " 

In writing Nicholas Nicklehy the author determined to call public 
attention to the evils of these private schools. His pen was not used 
in vain. Slowly, but surely, the race of men whom he represented by 
the schoolmaster Squeers disappeared; and Dickens lived to see the 
dawn of the day when the State saw it was its duty to provide for 
the education of its children. 

The extracts given in the following pages relate the experience of 
Nicholas after he had left in disgust the Yorkshire school to whieh his 
imfeeling uncle had sent him as a teacher, and when he had found his 
way back to London. 

Almost friendless and despairing, Nicholas is at last befriended by 
two rich and kind-hearted brothers, named Cheeryble. As clerk he 
works with the faithful and simple-hearted Tim Linkinwater, whom we 
admire for his devotion to duty, his feeling for others, and his happy 
spirit of contentment. 

NICHOLAS AND THE BROTHERS CHEERYBLK 
13. MEETING A FBIEND. 

As Nicholas stopped to look in at the window, an old 
gentleman happened to stop too, and Nicholas, carrying 
his eye along the window panes from left to right in 
search of some placard, which should be applicable to his 
own case, caught sight of this old gentleman's figure, and 
withdrew his eyes from the window to observe the same 
more closely. 
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He was a sturdy old fellow in a broad-skirted blue 
coat, made pretty large, to fit easily, and with no par- 
ticular waist; his bulky legs clothed in drab breeches and 
high gaiters, and his head protected by a low-crowned 
broad-brimmed white hat But what chiefly attracted 
the attention of Nicholas, was the old gentleman's eye, — 
never was such a clear, honest, merry, happy eye as that. 
And there he stood, looking a Httle upward, with one 
hand thrust into the breast of his coat, and the other 
playing with his old-fashioned gold watch-chain : his head 
thrown a little on one side, and his hat a little more on 
one side than his head (but that was evidently accident, 
not his ordinary way of wearing it). 

He had such a pleasant smile playing about his mouth, 
and such an expression of mingled slyness, and kind- 
heartedness, lighting up his jolly old face, that Nicholas 
would have been content to have stood there and looked 
at him until evening, and to have forgotten meanwhile that 
there was such a thing as a soured mind or a crabbed coun- 
tenance to be met with in the whole wide world. As the 
stranger was moving away, Nicholas caught his eye, and, in 
the awkwardness of themoment,stammered out an apology. 

"No offence — oh, no offence!" said the old man. 

This was said in such a hearty tone, and the voice was 
so exactly what it should have been from such a speaker, 
and there was such a cordiality in the manner, that 
Nicholas was emboldened to speak again. 

"A great many chances here, sir," he said, half-smiling 
as he motioned towards the window. 

"A great many people willing and anxious to be em- 
ployed have thought so very often, I daresay," replied 
the old man. "Poor fellows, poor fellows!" 
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He moved away as he said this; but seeing that 
Nicholas was about to speak, slackened his pace, as if he 
were unwilling to cut him short. After a little of that 
hesitation which may be sometimes observed between 
two people in the street who have exchanged a nod, and 
are both uncertain whether they shall turn back and 
speak, or not, Nicholas found himself at the old man's 
side. 

"You were about to speak, young gentleman; what 
were you going to sayl" 

"Merely that I almost hoped — I mean to say, thought 
— you had some object in consulting those advertise- 
ments," said Nicholas. 

"Ay, ay? what object now — what object?' returned 
the old man, looking slyly at Nicholas. "Did you think 
I wanted a situation now? Did you think I did?" 

Nicholas shook his head. 

"Ha! ha!" laughed the old gentleman, rubbing his 
hands and wrists as if he were washing them. "A very 
natural thought at all events, after seeing me gazing at 
those bills. I thought the same of you at first, upon my 
word I did." 

"If you had thought so at last, too, sir, you would not 
have been far from the truth," rejoined Nicholas. 

"Eh?" cried the old man, surveying him from head to 
foot. "What! Dear me I No, no. Well-behaved young 
gentleman reduced to such a necessity ! No, no, no, no." 

Nicholas bowed, and bidding him good morning, turned 
upon his heel. 

-*• "Stay," said the old man, beckoning him into a bye- 
street, where they could converse with less interruption. 
"What do you mean, eh? What do you mean?" 
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"Merely that your kind face and manner — both so 
unlike any I have ever seen — tempted me into an avowal, 
which, to any other stranger in this wilderness of London, 
I should not have dreamt of making,'' returned Nicholas. 

"Wilderness! Yes it is, it ia Good. It is a wilder- 
ness," said the old man with much animation "It was a 
wilderness to me once. I came here barefoot — I have 
never forgotten it Thank God!" and he raised his hat 
from his head, and looked very grave. 

"What is the matter — what is it — how did it all come 
about?" said the old man, laying his hand on the shoul- 
der of Nicholas, and walking him up the street. "You 
are — eh?" laying his finger on the sleeve of his black 
coat. "Who is it for— eh ] " 

"My father," replied Nicholas. 

"Ah!" said the old gentleman quickly. "Bad thing 
for a young man to lose his father. Widowed mother, 
perhaps]" 

Nicholas sighed. 

"Brothers and sisters, too — eh?" 

"One sister," rejoined Nicholas. 

"Poor thing, poor thing. You are a scholar, too, I 
daresay?" said the old man, looking wistfully into the 
face of the young one. 

"I have been well educated," said Nicholas. 

"Fine thing," said the old gentleman: "education is a 
great thing — a very great thing — I never had any. I 
admire it the more in others. A very fine thing — yes, 
yes. Tell me more of your history. Let me hear it all." 

There was something so earnest in the way in which 
all this was said that Nicholas could not resist it. He 
ran over the main points of his little history without 
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reserve, merely suppressing names, and touching as lightly 
as possible upon his uncle's bad treatment of Kate. The 
old man listened with great attention, and when he had 
concluded, drew his arm through his own. 

"Don't say another word — not another word," said he. 
"Come along with me. We must not lose a minute." 

So saying, the old gentleman dragged him back into 
Oxford Street, and hailing an omnibus on its way to the 
city, pushed Nicholas in before him, and followed, him- 
self. 

As he appeared in a condition of restless excitement, 
and whenever Nicholas offered to speak, interposed with 
— "Don't say another word, my dear sir, on any account 
— not another word," the young man thought it better to 
be silent. So into the city they went, without any con- 
versation; and the further they went, the more Nicholas 
wondered what the end of the adventure would be. 

14. THE BROTHERS CHEERYBLE. 

The old gentleman got out with great alacrity when 
they reached the Bank, and once more taking Nicholas 
by the arm, hurried him along Threadneedle Street, and 
through some lanes and passages on the right, until they 
at length emerged in a quiet shady little square. 

Into the oldest and cleanest-looking house of business 
in the square, he led the way. The only inscription on 
the door-post was "Cheeryble Brothers;" but from a 
glance at the directions of some packages which were lying 
about, Nicholas supposed that the Brothers Cheeryble 
were German-merchants. 

Passing through a warehouse, Mr. Cheeryble (for such 
Nicholas supposed him to be, from the respect which had 
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been shown him by the warehousemen and porters whom 
they passed) led him into a little counting-house like a 
large glass case, in which counting-house there sat — as 
free from dust and blemish as if he had been fixed into 
the glass case before the top was put on, and had never 
come out since — a fat, elderly, large-faced clerk, with 
silver spectacles and a powdered head. 

"Is my brother in his room, Tim?" said Mr. Cheery- 
ble, with no less kindness of manner than he had shown 
to Nicholas. 

"Yes he is, sir," replied the fat clerk, turning his 
spectacle -glasses towards his principal, and his eyes 
towards Nicholas; "but Mr. Trimmers is with him." 

"Ay! And what has he come about, Tim?" said Mr. 
Cheeryble. 

"He is getting up a subscription for the widow and 
family of a man who was killed in the East India Docks 
this morning, sir," rejoined Tim. "Smashed, sir, by a 
cask of sugar." 

"He is a good creature," said Mr. Cheeryble. "He is 
a kind soul. I am very much obliged to Trimmers. 
Trimmers is one of the best friends we have. He makes 
a thousand cases known to us that we should never 
discover of ourselves. I am very much obliged to 
Trimmers." Saying which Mr. Cheeryble rubbed his 
hands with delight, and, Mr. Trimmers happening to 
pass the door that instant on his way out, shot out after 
him and caught him by the hand. 

"I owe you a thousand thanks, Trimmers — ten thou- 
sand thanks — I take it very friendly of you — very 
friendly indeed," said Mr. Cheeryble, dragging him into 
a comer to get out of hearing. "How many children are 
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there, and what has my brother Ned given, Trim- 
mers]" 

"There are six children," replied the gentleman, "and 
your brother has given us twenty pounds." 

"My brother Ned is a good fellow, and you're a good 
fellow, too. Trimmers," said the old man, shaking him by 
both hands. "Put me down for another twenty — or — 
stop a minute, stop a minute. We must not look osten- 
tatious; put me down ten pounds, and Tim Linkinwater 
ten pounds. 

"A cheque for twenty pounds for Mr. Trimmers, Tim. 
God bless you. Trimmers — and come and dine with us 
some day this week; you will always find a knife and 
fork, and we shall be delighted. Now, my dear sir — 
cheque for Mr. Trinuners, Tim. Smashed by a cask of 
sugar, and six poor children — oh dear, dear, dear!" 

Talking on in this strain, as fast as he could, to prevent 
any friendly remonstrances from Trinuners, on the large 
amount of his donation, Mr. Cheeryble led Nicholas, 
astonished by what he had seen and heard in this short 
space, to the half-opened door of another room. 

"Brother Ned," said Mr. Cheeryble, tapping with his 
knuckles, and stooping to listen, "are you busy, my dear 
brother, or can you spare time for a word or two with 
me?" 

"Brother Charles, my dear fellow," replied a voice 
from the inside, so like in its tones to that which had 
just spoken that Nicholas started, and almost thought it 
was the same, "don't ask me such a question, but come 
in directly." 

They went in without further parley. What was the 
amazement of Nicholas when his conductor advanced 
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and exchanged a warm greeting with another old gentle- 
man, the very type and model of himself — the same face, 
the same figure, the same coat, waistcoat, and neckcloth, 
the same breeches and gaiters — nay, there was the very 
same white hat hanging against the wall ! 

As they shook each other by the hand, the face of 
each lighted up by beaming looks of affection, which 
would have been most delightful to behold in infants, 
and which, in men so old, was very touching, Nicholas 
could observe that the last old gentleman was something 
stouter than his brother. But nobody could have 
doubted their being twin brothers. 

15. TIM'S OBJECTIONS. 

"Brother Ned," said Nicholas's friend, closing the 
room door, "here is a young friend of mine that we must 
assist. We must make proper inquiries into his state- 
ments, in justice to him as well as to ourselves, and if 
they are confirmed — as I am sure they will be — we must 
assist him; we must assist him, brother Ned." 

"It is enough, my dear brother, that you say we 
should," returned the other. "When you say that no 
further inquiries are needed. He shall be assisted. 
What does he require? Where is Tim Linkinwater? 
Let us have him here." 

"Stop, stop, stop," said brother Charles, taking the 
other aside. "I have a plan, my dear brother, I have a 
plan. Tim is getting old, and Tim has been a faithful 
servant, brother Ned; and I don't think pensioning 
Tim's mother and sister, and buying a little tomb for 
the family when his poor brother died, was a recompense 
for his faithful services." 
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"No, no, no," replied the other. "Certainly not. Not 
half enough, not half." 

"If we could lighten Tim's duties," said the old gentle- 
man, "and prevail upon him to go into the country 
now and then, and sleep in the fresh air, two or three 
times a week (which he could if he began business an 
hour later in the morning), old Tim Linkinwater would 
grow young again in time; and he is three good years 
our senior now. Old Tim Linkinwater young again! 
Eh, brother Ned, eh] Why, I recollect old Tim Linkin- 
water quite a little boy, don't you? Ha, ha, ha! Poor 
Tim, poor Tim!" 

And the fine old fellows laughed pleasantly together: 
each with a tear of regard for old Tim Linkinwater, 
standing in his eye. 

"But hear this first — hear this first, brother Ned," 
said the old man hastily, placing two chairs, one on each 
side of Nicholas. "I will tell it to you myself, brother 
Ned, because the young gentleman is modesty and is a 
scholar, Ned, and I should not feel it right that he should 
tell us his story over and over again as if he were a 
beggar, or as if we doubted him. No, no, no." 

"No, no, no," returned the other nodding his head 
gravely. "Very right, my dear brother, very right." 

" He will tell me I am wrong, if I make a mistake," 
said Nicholas's friend. "But whether I do or not, you 
will be very much affected, brother Ned, remembering 
the time when we were two friendless lads, and earned 
our first shilling in this great city." 

The twins pressed each other's hands in silence, and, 
in his own homely manner, brother Charles related what 
he had heard from Nicholas. The conversation which 

(533) D 
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followed was a long one, and when it was over a secret 
conference took place between brother Ned and Tim 
Linkinwater in another room. 

Before Nicholas had been closeted with the brothers 
ten minutes, he could only wave his hand at every fresh 
expression of kindness, and sob like a child. 

At length brother Ned and Tim Linkinwater came 
back together, when Tim instantly walked up to Nicholas 
and whispered in his ear in a very brief sentence (for 
Tim was a man of few words), that he had taken down 
the address in the Strand, and would call upon him that 
evening at eight. Having done which, Tim wiped his 
spectacles and put them on, preparatory to hearing what 
more the brothers Cheeryble had to say. 

" Tim," said brother Charles, "you understand that we 
have an intention of taking this young gentleman into 
the counting-house?" 

Brother Ned remarked that Tim was aware of that 
intention, and quite approved of it; and Tim having 
nodded, and said he did, drew himself up and looked 
particularly fat, and very important. After this there 
was a profound silence. 

"I am not coming an hour later in the morning, you 
know," said Tim, breaking out all at once, and looking 
very resolute. "I am not going to sleep in the fresh air 
— no, nor I am not going into the country either. A 
pretty thing at this time of day, certainly!" 

"That is obstinacy, Tim Linkinwater," said brother 
Charles, looking at him without the faintest spark of 
anger, and with a countenance radiant with attachment 
to the old clerk. " That is obstinacy, Tim Linkinwater; 
what do you mean, sir?" 
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" It is forty-four year," said Tim, making a calculation 
in the air with his pen, and drawing an imaginary line 
before he cast it up, "forty-four year, next May, since 
I first kept the books of Cheeryble Brothers. IVe 
opened the safe every morning all that time (Sundays 
excepted) as the clock struck nine, and gone over the 
house every night at half-past ten (except on Foreign 
Post nights, and then twenty minutes before twelve) to 
see the doors fastened and the fires out. 

"I've never slept out of the back attic one single night 
There is the same mignonette box in the middle of the 
window, and the same four flower-pots, two on each side, 
that I brought with me when I first came. There is not 
— I've said it again and again, and Til maintain it — 
there is not such a square as this in the world. I hffww 
there is not," said Tim, with sudden energy, and looking 
sternly about him. " Not one. For business or pleasure, 
in summer time or winter — I don't care which — there is 
nothing like it 

" There is not such a spring in England as the pump 
under the archway. There is not such a view in England 
as the view out of my window; I have seen it every 
morning before I shaved, and I ought to know something 
about it I have slept in that room," added Tim, sinking 
his voice a little, "for four-and-forty year; and if it were 
riot inconvenient, and did not interfere with business, I 
should request leave to die there." 

"Tim Linkinwater, how dare you talk about dying?" 
roared the twins by one impulse, and blowing their old 
noses violently. 

"That is what I've got to say, Mr. Edwin and Mr. 
Charles," said Tim, squaring his shoulders again. " This 
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is not the first time you have talked about superannuating 
me; but if you please we will make it the last, and drop 
the subject for evermore." 

With these words, Tim Linkinwater stalked out and 
shut himself up in his glass case, with the air of a man 
who had had his say, and was resolved not to be put 
down. 

The brothers interchanged looks, and coughed some 
half-dozen times without speaking. 

"He must be done something with, brother Ned," 
said the other, warmly; "we must disregard his old 
scruples; they cannot be borne. He must be made a 
partner, brother Ned; and if he won't submit to it peace- 
ably, we must have recourse to violence." 

"Quite right," replied brother Ned, nodding his head; 
"quite right, my dear brother. If he won't listen to 
reason, we must do it against his will. We must quarrel 
with him, brother Charles." 

"We must — we certainly must have a quarrel with 
Tim Linkinwater," said the other. " But in the mean- 
time, my dear brother, we are keeping our young friend ; 
and the poor lady and her daughter will be anxious for 
his return. So let us say good-bye for the present, and 
— ^there, there — take care of that box, my dear sir — and 
— no, no, no, not a word now; be careful of the crossings 
and—" 

And with many words to prevent Nicholas from 
pouring forth his thanks, the brothers hurried him out, 
shaking hands with him all the way, and pretending very 
unsuccessfully — they were poor hands at deception !— not 
to see the feelings that mastered him. 
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16. NICHOLAS BEGINS WORK. 

Nicholas's heart was too full to allow of his turning 
into the street until he had recovered some composure. 
When he at last glided out of the dark doorway comer 
in which he had been compelled to halt, he caught a 
glimpse of the twins peeping in at one corner of the 
glass-case, as if undecided whether they should follow up 
their late attack without delay, or for the present post- 
pone laying further siege to Tim Linkinwater. 

To recount all the delight and wonder which the cir- 
cumstances just detailed awakened, and all the things 
that were done, said, thought, expected, hoped, is beside 
the present course and purpose of these adventurea 

It is enough to state, in brief, that Mr. Timothy Linkin- 
water came punctual to his appointment; that he reported 
strongly and warmly in favour of Nicholas; and that 
next day he was appointed to the vacant stool in the 
counting-house of Cheeryble Brothers, with a salary of 
one hundred and twenty pounds a year. 

" And I think, my dear brother," said Nicholas's first 
friend, " that if we were to let them that little cottage 
at Bow which is empty, at something under the usual 
rent, nowl Eh, brother NedT' 

"For nothing at all," said brother Ned. "We are 
rich, and should be ashamed to touch the rent under 
such circumstances as these. Where is Tim Linkin- 
water] — for nothing at all, my dear brother, for nothing 
at all." 

" Perhaps it would be better to say something, brother 
Ned," said the other, mildly; "it would help to pre- 
serve habits of frugality, you know, and remove any 
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painful sense of obligations. We might say fifteen 
pound, or twenty pound, and if it was paid, make it up 
to them in some other way. 

"And I might secretly advance a small loan towards a 
little furniture, and you might secretly advance another 
small loan, brother Ned; and if we find them doing well 
— as we shall; there is no fear, no fear — we can change 
the loans into gifts. Carefully, brother Ned, and by 
degrees, and without pressing upon them too much; 
what do you say now, brother?" 

Brother Ned gave his hand upon it, and not only said 
it should be done, but had it done, too; and in one short 
week Nicholas took possession of the stool, and Mrs. 
Nickleby and Kate took possession of the house; and 
all was hope, and light-heartednes& 

There surely never was such a week of discoveries and 

surprises as the first week of that cottage. Every night 

when Nicholas came home something new had been 

found out. Then, this room was embellished with a 

curtain, and that room was rendered quite elegant by a 

window-blind, and such improvements were made as no 

one would have supposed possible. Then, there was Mrs. 

Nickleby, who did something now and then, but not 

often — and Kate, who busied herself everywhere, and 

was pleased with everything — and Nicholas, who helped 

and encouraged them. All the peace of home was restored, 

with such new zest imparted to every pleasure, and such 

delight to every hour of meeting, as misfortune alone 

could give. 

17. TIM'S FLOWERS. 

"A fine morning, Mr. Linkinwater," said Nicholas, 
entering the ofl&ce one day. 
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"Ah I" replied Tim, "talk of the country, indeed! 
What do you think of this, now, for a day — a London 
day]" 

" It is a little clearer out of town," said Nicholas. 

"Clearer!" echoed Tim Linkinwater. "You should 
see it from my bed-room window." 

"You should see it from miw€," replied Nicholas, with 
a smile. 

"Pooh! pooh!" said Tim Linkinwater; "don't tell ma 
Country ! " (Bow was quite a rustic place to Tim. ) "Non- 
sense! What can you get in the country but new-laid 
eggs and flowers] I can buy new-laid eggs in Leadenhall 
market any morning before breakfast; and as to flowers, 
it is worth a run upstairs to smell my mignonette, or to 
see the double -wallflower in the back-attic window, at 
No. 6 in the court." 

" There is a double-wallflower at No. 6 in the court, is 
there]" said Nicholas. 

"Yes, is there!" replied Tim, "and planted in a cracked 
jug without a spout There were hyacinths there this 
last spring, in — but you'll laugh at that, of course." 

"At what]" 

"At their blossoming in old blacking-bottles," said Tim. 

" Not I, indeed," returned Nicholas. 

Tim looked at him for a moment, as if he were en- 
couraged by the tone of this reply to talk more on the 
subject; and sticking behind his ear a pen that he had 
been making, and shutting up his knife with a smart 
click, said: 

" They belong to a sickly bed-ridden hump-backed boy, 
and seem to be the only pleasures, Mr. Nickleby, of his 
sad existence. How many years is it^" said Tim, pon- 
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deling, <' since I first noticed him, quite a little child, 
dragging himself about on a pair of tiny crutches ? 

"Well! well! not many; but though they would appear 
nothing, if I thought of other things, they seem a long, 
long time, when I think of him. It is a sad thing," said 
Tim, breaking off, " to see a little deformed child sitting 
apart from other children who are active and merry, 
watching the games he is denied the power to share in. 
He made my heart ache very often." 

" It is a good heart," said Nicholas, " that heeds such 
things. You were saying — " 

"That the flowers belonged to this poor boy," said Tim, 
<* that's all. When it is fine weather, and he can crawl 
out of bed, he draws a chair close to the window and sits 
there looking at them all day long. We used to nod at 
first, and then we came to speak. 

" Formerly, when I called to him of a morning, and 
asked him how he was, he would smile and say, 'better'; 
but now he shakes his head and only bends more closely 
over his old plants. It must be dull to watch the dark 
house-tops and the flying clouds, for so many months; 
but he is very patient." 

"Is there nobody in the house to cheer or help him?" 
asked Nicholas. 

"His father lives there, I believe," replied Tim, "and 
other people, too; but no one seems to care much for the 
poor sickly cripple. I have asked him very often if I can 
do nothing for him; his answer is always the same — 
* Nothing.' His voice has grown weak of late, but I can 
see that he makes the old reply. 

" He can't leave his bed now, so they have moved it 
close beside the window, and there he lies all day; now 
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looking at the sky, and now at his flowers, which he still 
makes shift to trim and water with his own thin hands. 
At night, when he sees my candle, he draws back his 
curtain, and leaves it so till I am in bed. 

" It seems such company to him to know that I am 
there, that I often sit at my window for an hour and 
more, that he may see I am still awake; and sometimes 
I get up in the night to look at the dull melancholy 
light in his little room, and wonder whether he is awake 
or sleeping. The night will not be long coming," said 
Tim, ^^ when he will sleep and never wake again on earth. 
We have never so much as shaken hands in all our lives ; 
and yet I shall miss him like an old friend. 

"Are there any country flowers that could interest me 
like these, do you think? Or do you suppose that the 
withering of a hundred kinds of the choicest flowers that 
blow, called by the hardest Latin names that were ever 
invented, would give me one fraction of the pain that I 
shall feel when these old jugs and bottles are swept away 
as lumber] Country 1" cried Tim; "don't you know that 
I could not have such a court under my bed-room window, 
anywhere, but in London?" 

With this Tim turned his back, and pretending to be 
absorbed in his accounts, took a chance of wiping his eyes 
when he supposed Nicholas was looking another way. 
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THE ADVENTURES OF OLIVER TWIST. 

[This popular work was completed by Dickens in the year 1838. It 
is the history of a boy, who, being bom in the workhouse, and left 
motherless in early infancy, had to endure many hardships and suffer 
much from unkind treatment. The little fellow, without the blessings 
of a parent's loving care, attracts our pity; whilst his innocence and 
gentleness stand out in marked contrast to the characters which sur- 
round him. 

For those who tended him, httle Oliver was grateful, even clinging 
to the wretched home which had been provided for him at the branch 
workhouse, and afterwards lovingly remembering his companions there. 
Through no fault of his own the little hero passed through scenes of 
vice, yet without falling a victim to evil examples. 

The story carries us to the thieves' den, into the company of the 
wicked Jew Fagin and the housebreaker Bill Sikes. It shows the 
wretchedness and misery met with in a life of erime, as it traces the 
criminals " skulking througli a wretched life to a painful and shameful 
death," and shows how surely punishment follows in the footsteps of 
crime. 

In this story, as in so many of his writings, Dickens desired to call 
attention to existing evils, in the hope that they might be done away 
with. In Oliver Twist's history occasion is found to find fault with 
the parochial harshness of that day, and to make fun of (in the person 
of Bumble the beadle) all pompous and harsh officials; whilst those 
engaged in crime are, to use the author's own words, "painted in all 
their deformity, in all their wretchedness, in all the squalid misery 
of their lives."] 

18. THE BEADLE. 

[By order of the workhouse authorities the motherless child, 
Oliver, is sent to share with other orphans and friendless little 
ones th^ care of an elderly woman (named Mrs. Mann), who 
received from the parish but a short allowance for the needs 
of her helpless charges, to whom she gave, in the shape of food 
and attention, a still shorter return. 

At the age of nine years Oliver is taken back to the work- 
house, where he was bom, by the fussy and pompous beadle, 
Mr. Bumble.] 

" OKver being now too old to remain here," said the 
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beadle, "the board have determined to have him back 
into the house. I have come out myself to take him 
there. So let me see him at once." 

" 111 fetch him directly," said Mrs. Mann, leaving the 
room for that purpose. Oliver, having first had as 
much of the outer coat of dirt which incrusted his face 
and hands removed, as could be scrubbed off in one 
washing, was led into the room. 

"Make a bow to the gentleman, Oliver," said Mrs. 
Mann. 

Oliver made a bow, which was divided between the 
beadle on the chair and the cocked hat on the table. 

"Will you go along with me, Oliver?" said Mr. Bumble 
in a majestic voice. 

Oliver was about to say that he would go along with 
anybody with great readiness, when, glancing upwards, 
he caught sight of Mrs. Mann, who had got behind the 
beadle's chair and was shaking her fist at him with a 
furious countenance. He took the hint at once, for the 
fist had been too often impressed upon his body not to 
be deeply impressed upon his mind. 

"Will she go with me?" inquired poor Oliver. 

"No, she can't," replied Mr. Bumble. "But she'll 
come and see you sometimes." 

This was no very great consolation to the child. Young 
as he was, however, he had sense enough to make a feint 
of great regret at going away. 

It was no very difl&cult matter for the boy to call the 
tears into his eyes. Hunger and ill-usage are great assis- 
tants if you want to cry; and Oliver cried very naturally 
indeed. 

Mrs. Mann gave him a thousand embraces, and, what 
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Oliver wanted a great deal more, a piece of bread and 
butter, lest he should seem too hungry when he got to 
the workhousa With the slice of bread in his hand, 
and the little brown-cloth parish cap on his head, Oliver 
was then led away by Mr. Bumble from the wretched 
home where one kind word or look had never lighted the 
gloom of his infant years. And yet he burst into an agony 
of childish grief as the cottage-gate closed after him. 

Wretched as were the little companions in misery he 
was leaving behind, they were the only friends he had 
ever known; and a sense of his loneliness in the great 
wide world, sank into the child's heart for the first tima 

Mr. Bumble walked on with long strides; Uttle Oliver, 
firmly grasping his gold-laced cuff, trotted beside him, 
inquiring at the end of every quarter of a mile whether 
they were "nearly there." To these questions Mr. Bumble 
returned very brief and snappish replies, 

19. THE BOARD. 

Oliver had not been within the walls of the workhouse 
a quarter of an hour, and had scarcely finished a second 
shce of bread, when Mr. Bumble, who had handed him 
over to the care of an old woman, returned; and, telling 
him it was a board night, informed him that the board 
had said he was to appear before it forthwith. 

Not having a very clearly-defined notion of what a Uve 
board was, Oliver was rather astounded by this news, and 
was not quite certain whether he ought to laugh or cry. 
He had no time to think about the matter, however. 

Mr. Bumble gave him a tap on the head with his cane 
to wake him up, and another on the back to make him 
lively; and bidding him follow, conducted him into a 
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large whitewashed room, where eight or ten fat gentle- 
men were sitting round a table. At the top of a table, 
seated in an arm-chair rather higher than the rest, was a 
fat gentleman with a very round, red face. 

"Bow to the board," said Bumble. Oliver brushed 
away two or three tears that were in his eyes, and, seeing 
no board but the table, fortunately bowed to that. 

"What is your name, boy?" said the gentleman in the 
high chair. 

Oliver was frightened at the sight of so many gentle- 
men, which made him tremble; and the beadle gave him 
another tap behind, which made him cry. These two 
causes made him answer in a very low voice; whereupon 
a gentleman in a white waistcoat said he was a fool — 
which was a capital way of raising his spirits, and putting 
him quite at his ease. 

" Boy," said the gentleman in the high chair, " listen 
to me. You know you are an orphan, I suppose?" 

"What's that, sirl" inquired poor Oliver. 

"The boy is a fool — I thought he was," said the gentle- 
man in the white waistcoat. 

"Hushl" said the gentleman who had spoken first. 
"You know you've got no father or mother, and that you 
were brought up by the parish, don't you?" 

"Yes, sir," replied Oliver, weeping bitterly. 

"What are you crying for?" inquired the gentleman in 
the white waistcoat. And to be sure it was very extra- 
ordinary. What could the boy be crying for? 

" I hope you say your prayers every night," said an- 
other gentleman in a gruff voice, "and pray for the 
people who feed you and take care of you — like a 
Christian." 
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"Yes, sir/' stammered the boy. The gentleman who 
spoke last was right. It would have been very like a 
Christian, and a good Christian, too, if Oliver had prayed 
for the people who fed and took care of him. But he had 
not, because nobody had taught him. 

"Well ! You have come here to be educated and taught 
a useful trade," said the red-faced gentleman in the high 
chair. 

" So you will begin to pick oakum to-morrow morning 
at six o'clock," added the surly one in the white waist- 
coat. 

For the combination of both these blessings in the one 
simple process of picking oakum, Oliver bowed low by 
the direction of the beadle, and was then hurried away 
to a large ward, where, on a rough, hard bed, he sobbed 
himself to sleep. How noble of the tender laws of Eng- 
land! They let the paupers go to sleep 1 

Poor Oliver! He little thought, as he lay sleeping, 
that the board had that very day come to a decision 
which would have very great influence over all his future 
fortunes. But they had. And this was it: 

The members of this board were very sage, deep men; 
and when they came to turn their attention to the work- 
house they found out at once, what ordinary folks would 
never have discovered — the poor people liked it ! It was 
a place of public entertainment for the poorer classes; a 
tavern where there was nothing to pay; a public break- 
fast, dinner, tea, and supper all the year round; a house 
where it was all play and no work. 

"Oho!" said the board, looking very knowing; "we 
are the fellows to set this to rights; we'll stop it all in no 
time." So they established the rule that all poor people 
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should have the choice (for they would compel nobody, 
not they) of being starved by a gradual process in the 
house, or by a quick one out of it. 

With this view they contracted with the water-works 
to lay on a large supply of water, and with a corn-factor 
to supply small quantities of oatmeal; and issued three 
meals of thin gruel a day, with an onion twice a week, 
and half a roll on Sundays. 

20. A GENERAL START. 

For the first six months after Oliver Twist was removed 
the plan was in full operation. It was rather expensive 
at first, by reason of the increase of the undertaker's 
bill, and the need of taking in the clothes of all the 
paupers, which fluttered loosely on their wasted forms, 
after a week or two's grueL But the number of work- 
house inmates got thin as well as the paupers; and the 
board were delighted. 

The room in which the boys were fed was a large stone 
hall, with a copper at one end; out of which the master, 
dressed in an apron for the purpose, and helped by one or 
two women, ladled the gruel at meal-times. Of the gruel 
each boy had one porringer, and no more — except on 
occasions of great public rejoicing, when he had two 
ounces and a quarter of bread besides. 

The bowls never wanted washing. The boys polished 
them with their spoons till they shone again; and when 
they had performed this operation (which never took 
very long, the spoons being nearly as large as the bowls), 
they would sit staring at the copper with such eager eyes, 
as if they could have devoured the very bricks by which 
it was surrounded; employing themselves meanwhile in 
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suckiDg their fingers, with the view of catching up any 
stray splashes of gruel that might have been cast thereon. 

Boys have mostly good appetites. Oliver Twist and 
his companions suffered the tortures of slow starvation 
for three months; at last they got so wild with hunger, 
that one boy, who was tall for his age and had not been 
used to that sort of thing (for his father had kept a small 
cook-shop), hinted darkly to his companions, that unless 
he had another basin of gruel per dierriy he was afraid he 
might some night happen to eat the boy who slept next 
to him, and who happened to be a weakly youth of 
tender age. He had a wild, hungry eye; and they be- 
lieved him. 

A council was held; lots were cast who should walk 
up to the master after supper that evening, and ask for 
more, and it fell to Oliver Twist. 

The evening arrived; the boys took their places. The 
master, in his cook's uniform, stationed himself at the 
copper; his pauper assistants ranged themselves behind 
him; the gruel was served out; and a long grace was 
said over the short commons. The gruel disappeared; 
the boys whispered each other, and winked at Oliver. 

He rose from the table; and advancing to the master, 
basin and spoon in hand, said : 

" Please, sir, I want some more." 

The master was a fat, healthy man; but he turned 
very pale. He gazed in astonishment on the small rebel 
for some seconds, and then clung for support to the 
copper. The assistants were paralysed with wonder; the 
boys with fear. 

"What!" said the master at length in a faint voica 

"Please, sir," replied Oliver, "I want some more." 
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The master aimed a blow at Oliver's head with the 
ladle, seized him in his arms, and cried for the beadle. 

The board were sitting when Mr. Bumble rushed into 
the room, and addressing the gentleman in the high 
chair, said: 

** Mr. Limbkins, I beg your pardon, sir I Oliver Twist 
has asked for more!" 

There was a general start Horror was painted on 
every countenance. 

"For morel" said Mr. Limbkins. "Compose yourself, 
Bumble, and answer me distinctly. Do I understand that 
he asked for more, after he had eaten the supper allowed 
by the board?" 

" He did, sir," replied Bumbla 

"That boy will be hung," said the gentleman in the 
white waistcoat " I know that boy will be hung." 

An animated discussion took placa Oliver was ordered 
into instant confinement; and a bill was next morning 
pasted on the outside of the gate, offering a reward of 
five pounds to anybody who would take Oliver Twist off 
the hands of the parish. In other words, five pounds 
and Oliver Twist were offered to any man or woman who 
wanted an apprentice to any trade or calling. 

" I never was more convinced of anything in my life," 
said the gentleman in the white waistcoat, as he knocked 
at the gate and read the bill next morning: "I never 
was more convinced of anything in my life, than I am 
that that boy will come to be hung." 

21. OLIVER'S KEW HOME. 

[As a result of the advertisement, Oliver was accepted as 
apprentice by an undertaker named Sowerberry. Noah Clay- 
pole, a rough and ill-natured lad, was his fellow-apprentice. 
(633) E 
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It was Mr. Bumble's duty to conduct Oliver to his new scene 
of suffering.] 

For some time Mr. Bumble drew Oliver along, without 
notice or remark; for the beadle carried his head very 
erect, as a beadle always should: and, it being a windy 
day, little Oliver was hidden by the skirts of Mr. 
Bumble's coat as they blew open, and disclosed to great 
advantage his flapped waistcoat and drab plush knee- 
breeches. 

As they drew near to the place, however, Mr. Bumble 
looked down, to see that the boy was in good order for 
inspection by his new master. 

"Oliver!" said Mr. Bumble. 

"Yes, sir," replied Oliver in a low voice. 

"Pull that cap off your eyes, and hold up your head, 
sir. 

Although Oliver did as he was desired, at once; and 
passed the back of his hand briskly across his eyes, he 
left a tear in them when he looked up at his conductor. 
As Mr. Bumble gazed sternly upon him it rolled down 
his cheek. 

It was followed by another, and another. The child 
made a strong effort, but it was an unsuccessful one. 
Withdrawing his other hand from Mr. Bumble's he 
covered his face with both, and wept until the tears 
sprang out from between his thin and bony fingers. 

"Well!" cried Mr. Bumble, stopping short, and darting 
at his little charge a look of great malignity. "Well! Of 
all the ungrateful and badly-disposed boys that ever I 
have seen, Oliver, you are the — " 

"No, no, sir," sobbed Oliver, clinging to the hand 
which held the well-known cane; "no, no, sir; I will be 
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good indeed; indeed, indeed I will, sir! I am a very 
little boy, sir; and it is so — so — " 

"So what]" inquired Mr. Bumble in amazement 

"So lonely, sir! So very lonely!" cried the child. 
"Everybody hates me. Oh! sir, don% don't be cross to 
me 1" The child beat his hand upon his heart; and looked 
into his companion's face with tears of real agony. 

Mr. Bumble regarded Oliver's helpless look, with some 
astonishment, for a few seconds; hemmed three or four 
times in a husky manner; and, after muttering some- 
thing about "that troublesome cough," bade Oliver dry 
his eyes and be a good boy. Then once more taking his 
hand, he walked on with him in silence. 

The undertaker, who had just put up the shutters of 
his shop, was making some entries in his day-book by 
the light of a dismal candle, when Mr. Bumble entered. 

"Aha!" said the undertaker, looking up from the 
book, and pausing in the middle of a word; "is that you. 
Bumble]" 

"No one else, Mr. Sowerberry," replied the beadle. 
"Here! I have brought the boy." Oliver made a bow. 

"Oh! that's the boy, is it?" said the undertaker, rais- 
ing the candle above his head to get a better view of 
Oliver. "Mrs. Sowerberry! will you have the goodness 
to come here a moment, my dear?" 

Mrs. Sowerberry came out from a Httle room behind 
the shop, and presented the form of a short, thin woman, 
with a vixenish countenance. 

"My dear," said Mr. Sowerberry, "this is the boy from 
the workhouse that I told you of." Oliver bowed again. 

"Dear me!" said the undertaker's wife, "he is very 
small." 
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"Why, he is rather small," replied Mr. Bumble, look- 
ing at Oliver as if it were his fault that he was no bigger; 
"he is small There is no denying it. But he will grow, 
Mrs. Sowerberry — he will grow." 

"Ah! I daresay he will," replied the lady, "on our 
victuals and our drink. I see no saving in parish chil- 
dren, not I; for they always cost more to keep than 
they are worth. However, men always think they know 
best. There ! Get downstairs, little bag o' bones." 

With this the undertaker's wife opened a side-door, 
and pushed Oliver down a steep flight of stairs into a 
stone cell, damp and dark — forming the anteroom to the 
coal-cellar, and named "the kitchen" — wherein sat an 
untidy girl in shoes down at heel, and blue worsted 
stockings very much out of repair. 

"Here, Charlotte," said Mrs. Sowerberry, who had 
followed Oliver down, "give this boy some of the cold 
bits that were put by for Trip. He has not come home 
since the morning, so he may go without them. I dare- 
say the boy is not too dainty to eat them,— are you, 
boy?" 

Oliver, whose eyes had glistened at the mention of 
meat, and who was eager to devour it, replied in the 
negative; and a plateful of broken victuals was set 
before him. 

I wish some well-fed philosopher, whose meat and 
drink turn to gall within him — ^whose blood is ice, whose 
heart is iron^ould have seen Oliver Twist clutching at 
the food that the dog had neglected. 

I wish he could have seen the greed with which Oliver 
tore the bits asunder with all the ferocity of famine. 
There is only one thing I should like better; and that 
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would be to see the philosopher making the same sort 
of meal himself, with the same reUsh. 

"Well," said the undertaker's wife, when OUver had 
finished his supper, the eating of which she had regarded 
in silent horror and with fearful auguries of his future 
appetite, "have you done?" 

There being nothing eatable within his reach, Oliver 
replied in the afl&rmative. 

"Then come with me," said Mrs. Sowerberry, taking 
up a dim and dirty lamp and leading the way upstairs; 
"your bed is under the counter. You don't mind 
sleeping among the coffins, I suppose 1 But it does not 
much matter whether you do or not, for you can't sleep 
anywhere else. Come; don't keep me here all night!" 

Oliver lingered no longer, but meekly followed his 
new mistress. 

22. OLIVER'S ANGER. 

[And now comes a very important passage in Oliver's history, 
and one that caused a change in all his future prospects. One 
day Oliver and Noah Clay pole had descended into the kitchen 
at the usual dinner hour, when Noah began to sneer at " the 
workhouse lad," as he called Oliver, and make fun of him.] 

The boy bore it all quietly till Noah began to speak ill 
of his dead mother; and then he started up, overthrew 
the chair and table, seized Noah by the throat, shook 
him in the violence of his rage till his teeth chattered in 
his head, and, collecting his whole force into one heavy 
blow, felled him to the ground. 

A minute ago, the boy had looked the quiet, mild 
creature that harsh treatment had made him. But his 
spirit was roused at last; the cruel insult to his dead 
mother had set his blood on fire. His breast heaved; 
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his eye was bright and vivid; his whole person changed, as 
he stood glaring over the tormentor who now lay at his feet, 
and defied him with an energy he had never known before. 

" He will murder me ! " blubbered Noah. " Charlotte! 
missis ! Here's the new boy murdering me ! Help 1 help ! 
Oliver's gone mad! Char — lotte!" 

Noah's shouts were responded to by a loud scream 
from Charlotte, and a louder from Mrs. Sowerberry; the 
former of whom rushed into the kitchen by a side-door, 
while the latter paused on the staircase till she was quite 
certain that it was safe to come further down. 

"Oh, you little wretch!" screamed Charlotte, seizing 
Oliver with her utmost force, which was about equal to 
that of a strong man in good training. " Oh, you little 
un-grate-ful, mur-de-rous, hor-rid villain!" And between 
every syllable Charlotte gave Oliver a blow with all her 
might. 

Charlotte's fist was by no means a light one; but, lest 
it should not be able to calm Oliver's wrath, Mrs. Sower- 
berry plunged into the kitchen, and assisted to hold him 
with one hand, while she scratched his face with the 
other. In this position of affairs Noah rose from the 
ground, and pommelled him behind. 

This was rather too violent exercise to last long. 
When they were all three wearied out, and could tear 
and beat no longer, they dragged Oliver, struggling and 
shouting, but nothing daunted, into the dust-cellar, and 
there locked him up. This being done, Mrs. Sower- 
berry sank into a chair, and burst into tears. 

"Bless her, she is going off!" said Charlotte. "A 
glass of water, Noah dear. Make haste!" 

"Oh! Charlotte!" said Mrs. Sowerberry, speaking as 
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well as she could, through a want of breath, and the cold 
water, which Noah had poured over her head and 
shoulders. " Oh ! Charlotte, what a mercy we have not 
all been murdered in our beds!" 

"Ah! mercy indeed, ma'am," was the reply. "I only 
hope this will teach master not to have any more of 
these dreadful creatures, that are bom to be murderers 
and robbers from their very cradle. Poor Noah! He 
was all but killed, ma'am, when I came in." 

"Poor fellow!" said Mrs. Sowerberry. 

Noah — whose top waistcoat-button might have been 
somewhere on a level with the crown of Oliver's head — 
rubbed his eyes with the inside of his wrists, and per- 
formed some affecting tears and sniffs. 

"What is to be done?" exclaimed Mrs. Sowerberry. 
** Your master is not at home, there is not a man in the 
house, and he will kick that door down in ten minutes." 
Oliver's plunges against the bit of timber in question, 
rendered this highly probable. 

"Dear, dear! I don't know, ma'am," said Charlotte, 
" unless we send for the police." 

"No, no," said Mrs. Sowerberry, bethinking herself 
of Oliver's old friend. " Run to Mr. Bumble, Noah, and 
tell him to come here directly, and not lose a minute. 
Never mind your cap! Make haste! You can hold a 
knife to that black eye as you run along. It will keep 
the swelling down." 

Noah stopped to make no reply, but started off at his 
fullest speed; and very much it astonished the people 
who were out walking, to see a boy tearing through the 
streets pell-mell, with no cap on his head, and a clasp- 
knife at his eye. 
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[Mr. Bumble was ready enough to return with Noah in 
order to give a sound flogging to poor Oliver. Mr. Sower- 
berry himself, however, arrived in time to thrash Oliver, 
which he did severely, and with many unkind words.] 

23. OLIVER'S FLIGHT. 

It was not until he was left alone in the silence and 
stillness of the gloomy workshop of the undertaker, that 
Oliver gave way to the feelings which the day's treat- 
ment may be supposed likely to have awakened in a 
mere child. 

He had listened to their taunts with a look of con- 
tempt; he had borne the lash without a cry: for he felt that 
pride swelling in his heart which would have kept down 
a shriek to the last, though they had roasted him alive. 

But now, when there were none to see or hear him, he 
fell upon his knees on the floor; and hiding his face in 
his hands, wept such tears, as I hope, few so young may 
ever have cause to pour out ! 

For a long time Oliver remained in this attitude. The 
candle was burning low in the socket when he rose to 
his feet. Having gazed round him, and listened in- 
tently, he gently undid the fastenings of the door and 
looked abroad. 

It was a cold, dark night The stars seemed, to the 
bojr's eyes, farther from the earth than he had ever seen 
them before. There was no wind; and the shadows 
thrown by the trees upon the ground looked death-like, 
from being so stilL 

He softly reclosed the door. Having by the expiring 
light of the candle tied up in a handkerchief the few 
articles of wearing apparel he had, he sat himself down 
upon a bench to wait for morning. 
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With the first ray of light Oliver arose, and again un- 
barred the door. One timid look around — one moment's 
pause of hesitation — he had closed it behind him, and 
was in the open street. 

He looked to the right and to the left, not sure which 
way to go. He remembered to have seen the waggons, 
as they went out, toiling up the hill. He took the same 
route : and, coming to a footpath across the fields — which 
he knew, after some distance, led out again into the road 
— struck into it, and walked quickly on. 

Along this same footpath, Ohver well remembered he 
had run beside Mr. Bumble when he first carried him to 
the workhouse from the farm. His way lay in front of 
the cottage. His heart beat quickly when he thought of 
this, and he half resolved to turn back. He had come a 
long way, though, and should lose a great deal pf time by 
doing 80. Besides, it was so early that there was very 
little fear of his being seen; so he walked on. 

He reached the house; then stopped, and peeped into 
the garden. 

A child was weeding one of the little beds. As Oliver 
stopped he raised his pale face and disclosed the features 
of one of his former companions. Oliver felt glad to see 
him before he went; for, though younger than himself, 
he had been his little friend and playmate. They had 
been beaten, and starved, and shut up together, many 
and many a time. 

"Hush, Dick!" said Oliver, as the boy ran to the gate 
and thrust his thin arm between the rails to greet him. 
"Is anyone up?" 

" Nobody but me^" replied the child. 

" You must not say you saw me, Dick," said Oliver. 
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**I am running away. They beat and ill-use me, Dick; 
and I am going to seek my fortune, some long way oflf. 
I don't know where. How pale you are!" 

" I heard the doctor tell them I was dying," replied 
the child with a faint smile. " I am very glad to see 
you, dear; hut don't stop, don't stop!" 

"Yes, yes, I will, to say good-bye to you," replied 
Oliver. " I shall see you again, Dick. I know I shall ! 
You will be well and happy!" 

" I hope so," replied the child. *' After I am dead, 
but not before. I know the doctor must be right, Oliver; 
because I dream so much of heaven and angels and kind 
faces that I never see when I am awake. Kiss me," said 
the child, climbing up the low gate and flinging his little 
arms round Oliver's neck. "Good-bye, dear! — God 
bless you!" 

The blessing was from a young child's lips, but it was 
the first that Oliver had ever heard invoked upon his 
head; and through the struggles and sufferings, and 
troubles and changes, of his after life, he never once 
forgot it. 

24. A SAD ADVENTURE. 

[After a week of wanderiog, Oliver reached LoudoD, where 
he became the dupe of two young thieves, the "Artful Dodger" 
and Charley Bates, who decoyed him to their wretched 
quarters, which were kept by an old Jew named Fagin. 

Here his clothes were exchanged for rags, and for several 
days he was not allowed to go out. In his innocence, Oliver 
neither understood nor suspected the evil life these people led. 
At last, the Jew permitted him to go out for a walk with the 
two boys, with the result recorded in the following chapter.] 

The three boys sallied out; the Dodger with his coat- 
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sleeves tucked up and his hat cocked, as usual; Master 
Bates going slowly along with his hands in his pockets; 
and Oliver between them, wondering where they were 
going. 

They were just emerging from a narrow court not far 
from the open square in Clerkenwell, when the Dodger 
made a sudden stop; and, laying his finger on his lip, 
drew his companions back again, with the greatest cau- 
tion. 

"What's the matter?" demanded Oliver. 

"Hush!" replied the Dodger. "Do you see that old 
cove at the bookstall]" 

" The old gentleman over the way ? " said Oliver. "Yes, 
I see him." 

" He will do," said the Dodger. 

" A prime plant," observed Master Charley Bates. 

Oliver looked from one to the other with the greatest 
surprise; but he was not permitted to make any inquiries, 
for the two boys walked across the road, and slunk close 
behind the old gentleman. Oliver walked a few paces 
after them, not knowing whether to advance or retire. 

The old gentleman was a very respectable-looking 
personage, with a powdered head and gold spectacles. 
He was dressed in a bottle-green coat with a black velvet 
collar, wore white trousers, and carried a smart bamboo 
cane under his arm. 

He had taken up a book from the stall; and there he 
stood, reading away as hard as if he were in his elbow- 
chair in his own study. 

It is very possible that he fancied himself there, indeed; 
for it was plain that he saw not the bookstall, nor the 
street, nor the boys, nor, in short, anything but the book 
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itself, which he was reading straight through, turning 
over the leaf when he got to the bottom of a page, begin- 
ning at the top line of the next one, and going regularly 
on, with the greatest interest. 

What was Oliver's horror and alarm as he stood a few 
paces off, looking on with his eyelids as wide open as they 
would go, to see the Dodger plunge his hand into the old 
gentleman's pocket, and draw from thence a handkerchief 1 
to see him hand the same to Charley Bates; and then to 
behold them both running away round the corner at full 
speed ! 

In an instant the whole mystery of the handkerchiefs, 
and the watches, and the jewels, which he had seen the 
boys bring home to Fagin's rushed upon the boy's mind. 
He stood, for a moment, with the blood so tingling through 
all his veins from terror, that he felt as if he were in a 
burning fire; then, confused and frightened, he took to 
his heels; and, not knowing what he did, made off as 
fast as he could lay his feet to the ground. 

This was all done in a minute's space. In the very 
instant when Oliver began to run, the old gentleman, 
putting his hand to his pocket, and missing his hand- 
kerchief, turned sharp round. Seeing the boy running 
away at such a rapid pace, he concluded him to be the 
thief, and, shouting "Stop thief!" with all his might, made 
off after him, book in hand. 

But the old gentleman was not the only person who 
raised the hue-and-cry. The Dodger and Master Bates, 
unwilling to draw attention by running down the open 
street, had retired into the very first doorway round 
the corner. They no sooner heard the cry, and saw 
Oliver running, than, seeing how the matter stood, they 
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issued forth; and shouting "Stop thief!" too, joined in 
the pursuit like good citizens. 

Away Oliver went like the wind, with the old gentleman 
and the two boys roaring and shouting behind him. 

25. ''STOP THIEF." 

"Stop thief 1 Stop thief!" There is a magic in the 
sound. The tradesman leaves his counter, and the carman 
his waggon; the butcher throws down his tray; the baker 
his basket; the milk-man his pail; the errand-boy his 
parcels; the school-boy his marbles. 

Away they run, pell-mell, helter-skelter, slap-dash : tear- 
ing, yelling, and screaming; knocking down the passengers 
as they turn the corners : rousing up the dogs, and aston- 
ishing the fowls: the streets, squares, and courts re-echo 
with the sound. 

"Stop thief! Stop thief!" The cry is taken up by a 
hundred voices, and the crowd gets larger at every 
turning. 

Away they fly ! splashing through the mud and rattling 
along the pavements. Up go the windows, out run the 
people, onward bear the mob, a whole audience desert 
Punch in the very thickest of the plot, and joining the 
rushing throng, swell the shout, and lend fresh vigour to 
the cry, "Stop thief! Stop thief!" 

"Stop thief! Stop thief!" There is a passion /or 
hunting something deeply implanted in the human breast. 

One wretched, breathless child — terror in his looks, 
agony in his eyes, large drops of perspiration streaming 
down his face — strains every nerve to make head upon 
his pursuers; and, as they follow on his track and gain 
upon him every instant, they hail his decreasing strength 
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with still louder shouts, and whoop and scream with joy. 
"Stop thief!" 

Ay, stop him for God's sake, were it only in mercy ! 

Stopped at last! A clever blow! He is down upon 
the pavement; and the crowd eagerly gather round him : 
each new comer struggling with the others to get a look. 

" Stand aside I " " Give him a little air I" " Nonsense ! 
he does not deserve it." "Where is the gentleman?" 
"Here he is, coming down the street." "Make room there 
for the gentleman !" " Is this the boy, sir?" " Ye&" 

OUver lay, covered with mud and dust and bleeding 
from the mouth, looking wildly round upon the heap of 
faces that surrounded him, when the old gentleman was 
dragged and pushed into the circle by the foremost of the 
pursuers. 

" Yes," said the gentleman, " I am afraid it is the boy." 

" Afraid ! " murmured the crowd. " Thatis a good one. " 

"Poor fellow!" said the gentleman, " he has hurt him- 
self." 

" / did that, sir," said a great lubberly fellow, stepping 
forward; "and I cut my knuckle against his mouth. / 
stopped him, sir." 

The fellow touched his hat with a grin, expecting 
something for his pains; but the old gentleman, looking 
at him with an expression of dislike, looked round, as if 
he thought of running away himself: which it is very 
possible he might have tried to do, and thus afforded 
another chase, had not a police-officer (who is mostly 
the last person to arrive in such cases) at that moment 
made his way through the crowd, and seized Oliver by 
the collar. 

" Come, get up," said the man roughly. 
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" It was not me, indeed, sir. Indeed, indeed, it was 
two other boys," said Oliver, clasping his hands and 
looking round. " They are here somewhere." 

" Oh no, they are not," said the officer. He meant this 
to be ironical, but it was true besides; for the Dodger 
and Charley Bates had gone off down the first court they 
came to. "Come, get up!" 

" Don't hurt him," said the old gentleman. 

" Oh no, I won't hurt him," replied the officer, tearing 
his jacket half off his back, in proof thereof. " Come, 
I know you; it won't do. Will you stand upon your 
legs, you young thief?" 

Oliver, who could hardly stand, made a shift to raise 
himself on his feet, and was at once lugged along the 
streets by the jacket-collar at a rapid pace. 

The gentleman walked on with them by the officer's 
side; and as many of the crowd as could, got a little 
ahead, and stared back at Oliver from time to time. The 
boys shouted in triumph; and on they went 

[At the police court, iu spite of the kind intervention of 
Mr. Brownlow (the gentleman who had been robbed), Oliver 
Twist was about to be committed to prison by the magistrate, 
when the bookseller rushed breathlessly in and desired to give 
evidence. He declared that he had seen all; that the real 
culprits had escaped, and that Oliver was innocent. The 
magistrate thereupon ordered his discharge, but the poor boy 
had fainted and fallen to the floor.] 

26. GOOD FKIENDS. 

Little Oliver Twist lay on his back on the pavement^ 
with his shirt unbuttoned, and his temples bathed with 
water; his face a deadly white; and a cold tremble con- 
vulsing his whole frame. 
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"Poor boy, poor boy!" said Mr. Brownlow, bending 
over him. "Call a coach, somebody, pray, directly!" 

A coach was obtained, and Oliver, having been laid on 
one seat, the old gentleman got in and sat himself on the 
other. 

The coach rattled away, over nearly the same ground 
as that which Oliver had traversed when he first entered 
London in company with the Dodger; and, turning a dif- 
ferent way when it reached the Angel at Islington, stopped 
at length before a neat house, in a quiet shady street 
near Pentonville. 

Here a bed was prepared without loss of time, in 
which Mr. Brownlow saw his young charge placed : and 
here he was tended with a kindness and care that knew 
no bounds. 

But, for many days, Oliver remained insensible to all 
the goodness of his new friends. The sun rose and sank, 
and rose and sank again, and many times ^fter that; and 
still the boy lay stretched on his uneasy bed, dwindling 
away beneath the dry and wasting heat of fever. The 
worm does not his work more surely on the dead body, 
than does this slow creeping fire upon the living frame. 

Weak and thin, he awoke at last from what seemed 
to have been a long and troubled dream. Baising him- 
self in the bed, with his head resting on his trembling 
arm, he looked around. 

"What room is this? Where have I been brought 
to ?" said Oliver. " This is not the place I went to sleep 
in." 

He uttered these words in a feeble voice, being very 
faint and weak: but they were overheard at once; for 
the curtain at the bed's head was drawn back, and a 
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motherly old lady, very neatly dressed, rose as she un- 
drew it, from an arm-chair close by, in which she had 
been sitting at needlework. 

"Hush, my dear," said the old lady softly. "You 
must be very quiet, or you will be ill again; and you 
have been very bad, — as bad as bad could be, pretty 
nigh. Lie down again; there is a dear!" With these 
words the old lady very gently placed Oliver's head 
upon the pillow, and, smoothing back his hair from his 
forehead, looked so kindly and lovingly in his face, that 
he could not help placing his little withered hand in hers, 
and drawing it round his neck. 

"Save us!" said the old lady with tears in her eyes, 
"what a grateful little dear it is! What would his 
mother feel if she had sat by him as I have, and could 
see him now!" 

" Perhaps she does see me," whispered Oliver, folding 
his hands together: "perhaps she has sat by me. I 
almost feel as if she had." 

"That was the fever, my dear," said the old lady 
mildly. 

" I suppose it was," replied Oliver, " because Heaven 
is a long way off; and they are too happy there to come 
down to the bedside of a poor boy. But if she knew I 
was ill she must have pitied me, even there; for she was 
very ill herself before she died. 

" She cannot know anything about me though," added 
Oliver after a moment's silence. " If she had seen me 
hurt it would have made her sorrowful; and her face has 
always looked sweet and happy when I have dreamed of 
her." 

The old lady made no reply to this; but wiping her 
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eyes first, and her spectacles, which lay on the counter- 
pane, afterwards, as if they were part and parcel of those 
features, brought some cool stuflf for Oliver to drink; and 
then, patting him on the cheek, told him he must lie 
very quiet, or he would be ill again. 

So Oliver kept very still, partly because he was 
anxious to obey the kind old lady in all things; and 
partly, to tell the truth, because he was completely 
exhausted with what he had already said. 

He soon fell into a gentle doze, from which he was 
awakened by the light of a candle, which, being brought 
near the bed, showed him a gentleman, with a veiy 
large and loud-ticking gold watch in his hand, who felt 
his pulse, and said he was a great deal better. 

"You are a great deal better, are you not, my dear]" 
said the gentleman. 

" Yes, thank you, sir," replied Oliver. 

" Yes, I know you are," said the gentleman. 

" You are hungiy tool" 

" No, sir," replied Oliver. 

"Hem!" said the gentleman. "No, I know you are 
not. He is not hungry, Mrs. Bedwin," said the gentle- 
man, looking very wise. 

The old lady made a respectful inclination of the head, 
which seemed to say that she thought the doctor was a 
very clever man. The doctor appeared much of the 
same opinion himself. 

"You feel sleepy, don't you, my dear?" said the 
doctor. 

" No, sir," replied Oliver. 

"No," said the doctor, with a very shrewd and satisfied 
look. " You are not sleepy; nor thirsty, are you?" 
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"Yes, sir; rather thirsty," answered Oliver. 

"Just as I expected, Mrs. Bedwin," said the doctor. 
" It is very natural that he should be thirsty. You may 
give him a little tea, ma'am, and some dry toast without 
any butter. Don't keep him too warm, ma'am; but be 
careful that you don't let him be too cold — will you have 
the goodness?" 

The old lady dropped a curtsy. The doctor hurried 
away, his boots creaking in a very important and 
wealthy manner as he went downstairs. 

27. OLIVER GETTING BETTER. 

Oliver dozed off again soon after this; when he awoke 
it was nearly twelve o'clock. The old lady tenderly 
bade him good-night shortly afterwards, and left him in 
charge of a fat old woman who had just come, bringing 
with her, in a little bundle, a small prayer-book and a 
large night-cap. 

Putting the latter on her head and the former on the 
table, the old woman, after telling Oliver that she had 
come to sit up with him, drew her chair close to the fire 
and went off into a series of short naps, mixed at 
frequent intervals with sundry tumblings forward, and 
divers moans and chokings; which, however, had no worse 
effect than causing her to rub her nose very hard, and 
then fall asleep again. 

And thus the night crept slowly on. Oliver lay awake 
for some time, counting the little circles of light which 
the reflection of the rushlight-shade threw upon the 
ceiling, or tracing with his languid eyes the pattern of 
the paper on the wall. 

The darkness and the deep stillness of the room were 
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very solemn; and as they brought into the boy's mind 
the thought that death had been hovering there for 
many days and nights, and might yet fill it with the 
gloom of his awful presence, he turned his face upon 
the pillow, and fervently prayed to Heaven. 

Gradually he fell into that deep sleep which ease from 
recent suffering alone can give; that calm and peaceful 
rest which it is pain to wake from. Who, if this were 
death, would be roused again to all the struggles and 
turmoils of life; to all its cares for the present; its 
anxieties for the future; more than all, its weary recol- 
lections of the past? 

It had been bright day for hours when Oliver opened 
his eyes; and when he did so he felt cheerful and happy. 
The crisis of the disease was safely past. He belonged 
to the world again. 

In three days' time he was able to sit in an easy-chair, 
well propped up with pillows; and, as he was still too 
weak to walk, Mrs. Bedwin had him carried downstairs 
into the little housekeeper's room, which belonged to her. 
Having him sat, here, by the fireside, the good old lady 
sat herself down too; and, being in a state of considerable 
delight at seeing him so much better, forthwith began to 
cry most violently. 

" Never mind me, my dear," said the old lady. " I 
am only having a regular good cry. There; it is all over 
now, and I am quite comfortable." 

"You are very, very kind to me, ma'am," said 
Oliver. 

" Well, never you mind that, my dear," said the old 
lady. " That has nothing to do with your broth, and it 
is full time you had it; for the doctor says Mr. Brown- 
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low may come in to see you this morning, and you must 
get up your best looks, because the better you look the 
more he will be pleased." 

And with this, the old lady applied herself to warm- 
ing up, in a little saucepan, a basin full of broth; strong 
enough, Oliver thought, to furnish an ample dinner, 
when reduced to the regulation strength, for three hun- 
dred and fifty paupers, at the least. 

28. THE BEAUTIFUL PORTJRAIT. 

"Are you fond of pictures, dear?" inquired the old 
lady, seeing that Oliver had fixed his eyes most intently 
on a portrait which hung against the wall, just opposite 
his chair. 

"I don^t quite know, ma'am," said Oliver, without 
taking his eyes from the canvas; "I have seen so few 
that I hardly know. What a beautiful mild face that 
lady has!" 

"Ah!" said the old lady, "painters always makes 
ladies out prettier than they are, or they would not get 
any custom, child. The man that invented the machine 
for taking likenesses might have known that would never 
succeed; it is a deal too honest. A deal," said the old 
lady, laughing very heartily at her own acuteness. 

" Is — is that a likeness, ma'am?" said Oliver. 

" Yes," said the old lady, looking up for a moment 
from the broth; "that's a portrait." 

" Whose, ma'am ?" asked Oliver. 

" Why, really, my dear, I don't know," answered the 
old lady. "It's not a likeness of anybody that you or I 
know, I expect. It seems to strike your fancy, dear." 

" It is so very pretty," replied Oliver. 
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"Why, sure you're not afraid of it?" said the old 
lady; observing, in great surprise, the look of awe with 
which the child regarded the painting. 

" Oh no, no," returned Oliver quickly; " but the eyes 
look so sorrowful, and where I sit they seem fixed upon 
me. It makes my heart beat," added Oliver in a low 
voice, "as if it were alive, and wanted to speak to me, 
but could not" 

" Save us!" exclaimed the old lady, starting; "do not 
talk in that way, child. You are weak and nervous 
after your illness. Let me wheel your chair round to 
the other side; and then you won't see it. There!" said 
the old lady, suiting the action to the word; "you don't 
see it now, at all events." 

Oliver did see it in his mind's eye as distinctly as if he 
had not changed his position; but he thought it better not 
to worry the kind old lady. So he smiled gently when 
she looked at him; and Mrs. Bed win, satisfied that he 
felt more comfortable, salted and broke bits of toasted 
bread into the broth. 

Oliver got through it with expedition. He had 
scarcely swallowed the last spoonful, when there came a 
soft tap at the door. " Come in," said the old lady; and 
in walked Mr. Brownlow. 

Now, the old gentleman came in as brisk as need be; but 
he had no sooner raised his spectacles on his forehead, 
and thrust his hands behind the skirts of his dressing- 
gown to take a good long look at Oliver, than his 
countenance underwent a very great number of odd 
contortions. 

Oliver looked very worn and shadowy from sickness, 
and made an attempt to stand up, out of respect to his 
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benefactor, which ended in his sinking back into the 
chair again ; and the fact is, if the truth must be told, 
that Mr. Brownlow's heart, being large enough for any 
six old gentlemen, forced a supply of tears into his eyes. 

"Poor boy, poor boy!" said Mr. Brownlow, clearing 
his throat. "I am rather hoarse this morning, Mrs. 
Bedwin. I'm afraid I have caught cold." 

"I hope not, sir," said Mrs. Bedwin. "Everything 
you have had has been well aired, sir." 

"I don't know, Bedwin; I don't know," said Mr. 
Brownlow. "I rather think I had a damp napkin at 
dinner-time yesterday; but never mind that. How do 
you feel, my dear?" 

"Very happy, sir," replied Oliver. "And very grate- 
ful indeed, sir, for your goodness to me." 

"Good boy," said Mr. Brownlow stoutly. "Have 
you given him any nourishment, Bedwin? Any slops, 
eh?" 

" He has just had a basin of beautiful strong broth, 
sir," replied Mrs. Bedwin, drawing herself up slightly, 
and laying a strong emphasis on the last word, to show 
that between slops, and broth well made, there was no 
connection whatever. 

"Ugh!" said Mr. Brownlow, with a slight shudder; 
" a couple of glasses of port-wine would have done him 
a great deal more good. Wouldn't they, Tom White, 
eh?" 

"My name is Oliver, sir," replied the little invalid, 
with a look of great astonishment. 

"Oliver," said Mr. Brownlow; " Oliver what? Oliver 
White, eh?" 

"No, sir. Twist— Oliver Twist." 
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" Queer namel" said the old gentleman. "What made 
you tell the magistrate your name was White?" 

" I never told him so, sir," returned Oliver in amaze- 
ment. 

This sounded so like a fakehood, that the old gentle- 
man looked somewhat sternly in Oliver's face. It was 
impossible to doubt him : there was truth in every one 
of its thin and sharpened lineaments. 

" Some mistake," said Mr. Brownlow. But, although 
his motive for looking at Oliver no longer existed, the 
old idea of the resemblance between his features and 
some he had known came upon him so strongly, that 
he could not withdraw his gaze. 

"I hope you are not angry with me, sir?" said Oliver. 

** No, no," replied the old gentleman. " Why 1 what's 
this ? Bedwin, look there 1 " 

As he spoke he pointed hastily to the picture above 
Oliver's head, and then to the boy's face. There was its 
living copy. The eyes, the head, the mouth: every 
feature was the same. The expression was, for the 
instant, so alike, that the minutest line seemed copied. 

Oliver knew not the cause of this sudden exclamation; 
for, not being strong enough to bear the start it gave 
him, he fainted away. 

29. OLIVER'S RECOVERY. 

Oliver soon recovering from the fainting-fit into which 
Mr. Brownlow's exclamation had thrown him, the subject 
of the picture was avoided, both by the old gentleman 
and Mrs. Bedwin. Oliver was still too weak to get up to 
breakfast ; but, when he came down into the housekeeper's 
room next day, his first act was to cast an eager glance 
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at the wall, in the hope of again looking on the face of 
the beautiful lady, but the picture had been removed. 

"Ah!" said the housekeeper, watching the direction of 
Oliver's eyes. "It is gone, you see." 

"I see it is, ma'am," replied Oliver. "Why have they 
taken it away]" 

"It has been taken down, child, because Mr. Brownlow 
said that, as it seemed to worry you, perhaps it might 
prevent your getting well, you know," rejoined the old 
lady. 

"Oh, no, indeed. It didn't worry me, ma'am," said 
Oliver. "I liked to see it. I quite loved it." 

"Well, well!" said the old lady, "you get well as fast 
as ever you can, dear, and it shall be hung up again. 
There! I promise you that! Now, let us talk about 
something else." 

This was all the information Oliver could obtain about 
the picture at that time. As the old lady had been so 
kind to him in his illness, he tried to think no more of 
the subject just then. So he listened to a great many 
stories she told him, about an amiable and handsome 
daughter of hers, who was married to an amiable and 
handsome man, and lived in the country; and about a 
son, who was clerk to a merchant in the West Indies, 
and who was, also, such a good young man, and wrote 
such dutiful letters home four times a year, that it 
brought the tears into her eyes to talk about them. 

After tea she began to teach Oliver cribbage: which 
he learnt as quickly as she could teach. At this game 
they played, with great interest and gravity, until it was 
time for the invalid to have some warm wine-and-water, 
with a slice of dry toast, and then to go to bed. 
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They were happy days, those of Oliver's recovery. 
Everything was so quiet, and neat, and orderly; every- 
body so kind and gentle; that after the noise amidst 
which he had always lived, it seemed Uke Heaven 
itself. 

He was no sooner strong enough to put his clothes on 
properly, than Mr. Brownlow caused a complete new suit, 
and a new cap, and a new pair of shoes, to be provided 
for him. As Oliver was told that he might do what he liked 
with the old clothes, he gave them to a servant who had 
been very kind to him, and asked her to sell them to a 
Jew, and keep the money for herself. 

This she very readily did; and, as Oliver looked out 
of the parlour window and saw the Jew roll them up in 
his bag and walk away, he felt quite delighted to think 
that they were safely gone, and that there was now no 
possible danger of his ever being able to wear them 
again. They were sad rags, to tell the truth; and Oliver 
had never had a new suit before. 

One evening, about a week after the affair of the 
picture, as he was sitting talking to Mrs. Bedwin, there 
came a message down from Mr. Brownlow, that if Oliver 
Twist felt pretty well, he should like to see him in his 
study, and talk to him a little whila 

"Bless me! Wash your hands and let me part your 
hair nicely for you, child," said Mrs. Bedwin. "Dear 
heart alive! If I had known he would have asked for 
you, I would have put you a clean collar on, and made 
you as smart as sixpence!" 

OUver did as the old lady bade him; and although she 
lamented greatly, meanwhile, that there was not even 
time to crimp the little frill that bordered his shirt- 
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collar, he looked so delicate and handsome, that she went 
so far as to say — looking at him from head to foot — that 
she really didn't think it would have been possible, on 
the longest notice, to have made much difference in him 
for the better. 

30. MR. BROWNLOW'S KINDNESS. 

Thus encouraged, Oliver tapped at the study door. 
On Mr. Brownlow calling to him to come in, he found 
himself in a little back room, quite full of books : with a 
window looking into some pleasant little gardens. There 
was a table drawn up before the window, at which Mr. 
Brownlow was seated reading. 

When he saw Oliver he pushed the book away from 
him, and told him to come near the table and sit down. 
Oliver complied; marvelling where the people could be 
found to read such a great number of books, as seemed 
to be written to make the world wiser. This is still a 
marvel to more people than Oliver Twist every day of 
their lives. 

"There are a good many books, are there not, my 
boy?" said Mr. Brownlow, observing the curiosity with 
which Oliver looked at the shelves that reached from the 
floor to the ceiling. 

"A great number, sir," replied Oliver. "I never saw 
so many." 

"You shall read them, if you behave well," said the 
old gentleman kindly; "and you will like that better 
than looking at the outsides, — that is, in some cases; 
because there are books of which the backs and covers 
are by far the best parts." 

"I suppose they are those heavy ones, sir," said Oliver, 
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pointing to some large quartos with a good deal of 
gilding about the binding. 

"Not always those," said the old gentleman patting 
Oliver on the head, and smiling as he did so; "there are 
other equally heavy ones, though of a much smaller size. 
How should you like to grow up a clever man, and write 
books, eh?" 

"I think I would rather read them, sir," replied Oliver. 

"What! would you not like to be a book-writer?" 
said the old gentleman. 

Oliver considered a little while, and at last said he 
should think it would be a much better thing to be a 
book-seller; upon which the old gentleman laughed 
heartily, and declared he had said a very good thing. 
Which Oliver felt glad to have done, though he by no 
means knew what it was. 

"Now," said Mr. Brownlow, speaking if possible in a 
kinder, but at the same time in a much more serious 
manner than Oliver had ever heard him yet, "I want you 
to pay great attention, my boy, to what I am going to 
say. I shall talk to you without any reserve; because I 
am sure you are as well able to understand me as many 
older persons would be." 

"Oh, don't tell me you are going to send me away, 
sir, pray ! " exclaimed Oliver, alarmed at the serious tone 
of the old gentleman. "Don't turn me out of doors to 
wander in the streets again. Let me stay here and be a 
servant. Don't send me back to the wretched place I 
came from. Have mercy upon a poor boy, sir!" 

"My dear child,' said the old gentleman, moved by 
the warmth of Oliver's sudden appeal; "you need not be 
afraid of my deserting you, unless you give me causa" 
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"I never, never will, sir," interposed Oliver. 

"I hope not," rejoined the old gentleman. "I do not 
think you ever will I have been deceived before in the 
objects whom I have tried to do good to, but I feel 
strongly disposed to trust you, nevertheless; but I am 
more interested in your behalf than I can well account 
for, even to myself. 

"The persons on whom I have bestowed my dearest 
love lie deep in their graves; but, although the liappiness 
and delight of my life lie buried there too, I have not 
made a coffin of my heart, and sealed it up for ever, on 
my best affections." 

As the old gentleman said this in a low voice, more to 
himself than to his companion, and as he was silent for a 
short time afterwards, Oliver sat quite still. 

"Well, well!" said the old gentleman at length, in a 
more cheerful tone, "I only say this because you have a 
young heart; and knowing that I have suflFered great 
pain and sorrow, you will be more careful, perhaps, not 
to wound me again. 

"You say you are an orphan, without a friend in the 
world ; all the inquiries I have been able to make confirm 
the statement. Let me hear your story: where you 
come from; who brought you .p; and how you got into 
the company in which I found you. Speak the truth, and 
you shall not be friendless while I live." 

Oliver's sobs checked his voice for some minutes. When 
he was on the point of beginning to tell of how he had 
been brought up at the farm, and carried to the work- 
house by Mr. Bumble, a little double-knock was heard 
at the street-door; and the servant, running upstairs, 
annoimced Mr. Grimwig. 
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"Is he coming upf inquired Mr. Brownlow. 

"Yes, sir," replied the servant "He asked if there 
were any muffins in the house; and when I told him yes, 
he said he had come to tea." 

Mr. Brownlow smiled; and, turning to Oliver, said 
that Mr. Grimwig was an old friend of his, and he must 
not mind his being a little rough in his manners : for he 
was a worthy creature at bottom, as he had reason to 
know. 

"Shall I go downstairs, sir?" inquired Oliver. 

"No," replied Mr. Brownlow, "I would rather you re- 
mained here." 

31. MR. GRIMWia. 

At this moment there walked into the room, support- 
ing himself by a thick stick, a stout old gentleman, 
rather lame in one leg, who was dressed in a blue coat, 
striped waistcoat, nankeen breeches and gaiters, and a 
broad-brimmed white hat. 

He had a manner of screwing his head on one side 
when he spoke, and of looking out of the corners of his 
eyes at the same time, which reminded the beholder of 
a parrot. In this position he fixed himself the moment 
he made his appearance; and holding out a small piece 
of orange-peel at arm's length, said in a growling, discon- 
tented voice: 

"Look here! do you see this! Is it not a most won- 
derful thing that I can't call at a man's house but I find 
a piece of this poor surgeon's-friend on the staircase? 
I've been lamed with orange-peel once, and I know 
orange-peel will be my death at last. It will, sir; 
orange-peel will be my death, or I will be content to eat 
my own head, sir!" 
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This was the handsome offer with which Mr. Grimwig 
backed and confirmed nearly every assertion he made. 

"I will eat my head, sir," repeated Mr. Grimwig, 
striking his stick upon the ground. "Hallo I what is 
that]" looking at Oliver, and retreating a pace or two. 

"This is young Oliver Twist, whom we were speaking 
about," said Mr. Brownlow. 

Oliver bowed. 

"You don't mean to say that is the boy who had the 
fever, I hope]" said Mr. Grimwig, going back a little 
farther. "Wait a minute! Don't speak! Stop — "said 
Mr. Grimwig abruptly, losing all dread of the fever in his 
triumph at the discovery; "that's the boy who had the 
orange! If that's not the boy, sir, who had the orange, 
and threw this bit of peel upon the staircase, I will eat 
my head and his too." 

"No, no, he has not had one," said Mr. Brownlow 
laughing. "Come! Put down your hat, and speak to 
my young friend." 

"I feel strongly on this subject, sir," said the hasty old 
gentleman drawing off his gloves. "There's always more 
or less orange-peel on the pavement in our street, and I 
know it is put there by the surgeon's boy at the corner. 
A young woman stumbled over a bit last night, and 
fell against my garden-railings; directly she got up I saw 
her look towards his red lamp. * Don't go to him,' I 
called out of the window; *he is an assassin! A man- 
trap!' So he is. If he is not — " 

Here the old gentleman gave a great knock on the 
ground with his stick; which was always understood by 
his friends to imply the usual offer whenever it was 
not put in words. Then, still keeping his stick in 
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his hand, he sat down; and, opening a double eye-glass, 
which he wore attached to a broad black riband, took a 
view of Oliver: who, seeing that he was the object of 
inspection, coloured, and bowed again. 

"That is the boy, is it?" said Mr. Grimwig at length. 

"That is the boy," replied Mr. Brownlow. 

"How are you, boy?" said Mr. Grimwig. 

"A great deal better, thank you, sir," replied Oliver. 

Mr. Brownlow, seeing that his odd friend was about to 
say something disagreeable, asked Oliver to step down- 
stairs and tell Mrs. Bedwin they were ready for tea; 
which, as he did not like the visitor's manner, he was 
very happy to do. 

"He is a nice-looking boy, is he not?" inquired Mr. 
Brownlow. 

"I don't know," replied Mr. Grimwig pettishly. 

"Don't know?" 

"No. I don't know. I never see any difference in 
boys. I only know two sorts of boys. Mealy boys and 
beef-faced boys." 

"And which is Oliver?" 

"Mealy. I know a friend who has a beef -faced boy. 
A fine boy, they call him; with a round head and red 
cheeks, and glaring eyes: a horrid boy; with a body and 
limbs that appear to be swelling out of the seams of his 
blue clothes; with the voice of a pilot, and the appetite 
of a wolf. I know him! The wretch!" 

"Come," said Mr. Brownlow, these are not the char- 
acteristics of young Oliver Twist, so he need not excite 
your wrath." 

"They are not " replied Mr. Grimwig. "He may have 
worse." 
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Here Mr. Brownlow coughed impatiently, which seemed 
to give Mr. Grimwig the greatest delight 

"He may have worse, I say," repeated Mr. Grimwig. 
"Where does he come from] Who is he? What is he] 
He has had a fever. What of that] Fevers are not 
peculiar to good people, are theyl Bad people have 
fevers sometimes, have they not, eh] I knew a man 
who was hung in Jamaica for murdering his master. He 
had had a fever six times; he was not recommended to 
mercy on that account. Pooh! nonsense 1" 

Now the fact was that, in his heart, Mr. Grimwig was 
strongly disposed to admit that Oliver's look and manner 
were prepossessing; but he had a strong liking for con- 
tradiction, sharpened at this time by the finding of the 
orange-peel, and inwardly making up his mind that no 
man should dictate to him whether a boy was well-look- 
ing or not, he had resolved from the first to oppose his 
friend. 

When Mr. Brownlow admitted that on no one point 
of inquiry could he yet return a proper answer, and that 
he had put off any questioning into Oliver's history until 
he thought the boy was strong enough to bear it, Mr. 
Grimwig chuckled. He also demanded, with a sneer, 
whether the housekeeper was in the habit of counting 
the plate at night; because if she didn't find a table- 
spoon or two missing some sunshiny morning, why, he 
would be content to — and so forth. 

All this Mr. Brownlow, although himself somewhat of 

an impetuous gentleman, knowing his friend, bore with 

great good humour. As Mr. Grimwig at tea was pleased 

with the muffins, matters went on very smoothly; and 

Oliver, who made one of the party, began to feel more 
(533) a 
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at his ease than he had yet done in the fierce old gentle- 
man's presence. 

32. OLIVER'S ERRAND. 

"When are you going to hear a full, true, and parti- 
cular account of the life and adventures of Oliver Twist T' 
asked Grimwig of Mr. Brownlow at the end of the meal, 
looking sideways at Oliver as he spoke of the subject. 

"To-morrow morning," replied Mr. Brownlow. "1 
would rather he was alone with me at the time. Come 
up to me to-morrow morning at ten o'clock, my dear." 

"Yes, sir," replied Oliver. He spoke with some 
hesitation, because he was confused by Mr. Grimwig's 
looking so hard at him. 

"I will tell you what," said that gentleman to Mr. 
Brownlow, "he won't come up to you to-morrow morning. 
I saw him hesitate. He is deceiving you, my good 
friend." 

"I will swear he is not," replied Mr. Brownlow warmly. 

"If he is not," said Mr. Grimwig, "I will — " and down 
went the stick. 

"I will answer for that boy's truth with my life!" said 
Mr. Brownlow, knocking the table. 

"And I for his falsehood with my head!" rejoined Mr. 
Grimwig, knocking the table also. 

"We shall see," said Mr. Brownlow, checking his 
rising anger. 

"We will," replied Mr. Grimwig with a provoking 
smile; "we will." 

"As fate would have it, Mrs. Bed win chanced to bring 
in at this moment a small parcel of books, which Mr. 
Brownlow had that morning purchased of the very book- 
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stall-keeper who has already figured in this history. 
Having laid them on the table, she prepared to leave the 
room. 

"Stop the boy, Mrs. Bed win I" said Mr. Brownlow; 
"there is something to go back." 

"He has gone, sir," replied Mrs. Bed win. 

"Call after him," said Mr. Brownlow. "He is a poor 
man, and they are not paid for. There are some books 
to be taken back, too." 

The street-door was opened. Oliver ran one way, and 
the girl ran another, and Mrs. Bedwin stood on the step 
and screamed for the boy; but there was no boy in sight. 
Oliver and the girl returned, in a breathless state, to 
report that there was no tidings of him. 

"Dear me, I am very sorry for that," exclaimed Mr. 
Brownlow; "I very much wished those books to be 
returned to-night." 

"Send Oliver with them," said Mr. Grimwig with an 
ironical smile; "he will be sure to deliver them safely, 
you know." 

"Yes; do let me take them, if you please, sir," said 
Oliver. "I will run all the way, sir." 

The old gentleman was just going to say that Oliver 
should not go out on any account, when a dry meaning 
cough from Mr. Grimwig determined him that he should; 
and that by his quick discharge of the duty, he should 
prove to him the injustice of his suspicions — on this 
head at least — at once. 

"You shall go, my dear," said the old gentleman. 
"The books are on a chair by my table. Fetch them 
down." 

Oliver, delighted to be of use, brought down the books 
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under his arm in a great bustle, and waited, cap in hand, 
to hear what message he was to take. 

"You are to say," said Mr. Brownlow, glancing at 
Grimwig, "you are to say that you have brought those 
books back, and that you have come to pay the four 
pound ten I owe him. This is a five-pound note, so you 
will have to bring me back ten shillings of change." 

"I won't be ten minutes, sir," replied Oliver eagerly. 
Having buttoned up the bank-note in his jacket-pocket, 
and placed the books under his arm, he made a respectful 
bow and left the room. Mrs. Bedwin followed him to 
the street-door, giving him many directions about the 
nearest way, and the name of the bookseller, and the 
name of the street, ail of which Oliver said he clearly 
understood; and, having added many injunctions to be 
sure and not take cold, the old lady at length let him 
depart. 

"Bless his sweet face!" said the old lady, looking after 
him. "I cannot bear, somehow, to let him go out of my 
sight." 

At this moment Oliver looked gaily round, and 
nodded before he turned the comer. The old lady 
smilingly returned the nod, and, closing the door, went 
back to her own room. 

"Let me see; he will be back in twenty minutes, at 
the longest," said Mr. Brownlow pulling out his watch 
and placing it on the table. "It will be dark by that 
time." 

"Oh! you really expect him to come back, do you?" 
inquired Mr. Grimwig. 

"Don't you?" asked Mr. Brownlow, smiling. 

The spirit of contradiction was strong in Mr. Grim- 
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wig's breast at the moment; and it was rendered stronger 
by his friend's smile. 

"No," he said, smiting the table with his fist, "I do 
not The boy has a new suit of clothes on his back, a 
set of valuable books under his arm, and a five-pound 
note in his pocket. He will join his old friends the 
thieves and laugh at you. If ever that boy returns to 
this house, sir, I will eat my head." 

With these words he drew his chair closer to the table; 
and there the two friends sat, waiting, with the watch 
between them. 

It is worthy of remark — as showing the importance we 
give to our own judgments, and the pride with which we 
put foith our most rash and hasty conclusions — that, 
although Mr. Grimwig was not by any means a bad- 
hearted man, and though he would have been sorry to 
see his respected friend deceived, he did most strongly 
hope at that moment that Oliver Twist might not come 
back. 

It grew so dark, that the figures on the dial-plate could 
scarcely be seen ; but there the two old gentlemen con- 
tinued to sit in silence, with the watch between them. 

33. AN UNLUCKY MEETING. 

[" Nancy,'' whose name appears in this chapter, was one of 
the accomplices of Fagin, the Jew ; and the man with the dog 
was Bill Sikes, the robber.] 

Meanwhile, Oliver Twist, little dreaming that he was 
within a very short distance of the old Jew, was on 
his way to the book-stall. When he got into Clerken- 
well, he turned down a bye street which was not exactly 
in his way. 
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Not discovering his mistake until he had got half-way 
down it, and knowing it must lead in the right direction, 
he did not think it worth while to turn back; and so 
marched on as quickly as he could with the books under 
his arm. 

He was walking along, thinking how happy and con- 
tented he ought to feel, and how much he would give for 
only one look at poor little Dick, who, starved and beaten, 
might be weeping bitterly at that very moment, when he 
was startled by a young woman screaming out very loudly, 
"Oh, my dear brother!" and he had hardly looked up 
to see what the matter was when he was stopped by 
having a pair of arms thrown tight round his neck. 

"Don't," cried Oliver struggling. "Let go of me. 
Who is it? What are you stopping me for]" 

The only reply to this was a great number of loud 
lamentations from the young woman who had embraced 
him, and who had a little basket and a street-door key 
in her hand. 

"Oh, my gracious!" said the young woman, "I have 
found him! Oh, Oliver! Oliver! Oh, you naughty boy, 
to make me suffer such distress on your account ! Come 
home, dear — come. Oh, I have found him. Thank 
goodness, I have found him!" 

With these exclamations the young woman burst into 
another fit of crying, and got so dreadfully hysterical, 
that a couple of women who came up at the moment 
asked a butcher's boy with a shiny head of hair anointed 
with suet, who was also looking on, whether he didn't 
think he had better run for the doctor. To which the 
butcher's boy, who appeared of a lounging, not to say 
lazy disposition, replied that he thought not 
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"Oh, no, no, never mind," said the young woman, 
grasping Oliver's hand; " I am better now. Come home 
directly, you cruel boy — come!" 

"What is the matter, ma'am]" inquired one of the 
women. 

" Oh, ma'am," replied the young woman, " he ran away 
near a month ago from his parents, who are hard-working 
and respectable people, and went and joined a set of 
thieves and bad characters, and almost broke his mother's 
heart." 

"Young wretch!" said one woman. 

" Go home — do, you little brute," said the other. 

" I am not," replied Oliver, greatly alanned. " I don't 
know her. I have not any sister, or father and mother 
either. I am an orphan; I live at Pentonville." 

"Oh, only hear him, how he braves it out!" cried the 
young woman. 

"Why, it is Nancy!" exclaimed Oliver, who now saw 
her face for the first time and started back in astonish- 
ment 

"You see he knows me I " cried Nancy to the by-standers. 
" He cannot help himself. Make him come home, there's 
good people, or he will kill his dear mother and father, 
and break my heart!" 

"What is thisi" said a man, bursting out of a beer- 
shop, with a white dog at his heels. "Young Oliver! 
Come home to your poor mother, you young dog! Come 
home directly." 

" I don't belong to them — I don't know them. Help ! 
help!" cried Oliver, struggling in the man's powerful 
grasp. 

"Help!" repeated the man. "Yes, I will help you. 
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you young rascal 1 What books are these ] You have 
been stealing them, have you? Give them here." With 
these words the man tore the volumes from his grasp, 
and struck him on the head. 

"That is right!" cried a looker-on from a garret- 
window. " That is the only way of bringing him to his 
senses!" 

"To be sure!" cried a sleepy-faced carpenter, casting a 
look at the garret-window. 

"It will do him good!" said the two women. 

" And he shall have it, too !" said the man, administering 
another blow, and seizing Oliver by the collar. " Come 
on, you young villain ! Here, Bull's-eye, mind him, boy ; 
mind him ! " 

Weak with recent illness, made stupid by the blows 
and the suddenness of the attack, frightened by the fierce 
growling of the dog and the words of the man, and over- 
powered by the conviction of the by-standers that he really 
was the hardened little wretch he was said to be, what 
could one poor child do ! 

Darkness had set in — it was a low neighbourhood — 
no help was near — resistance was useless. In another 
moment he was dragged into a dark narrow court, and 
forced along it at a pace which rendered the few cries he 
dared to give unintelligibla It was of little moment, 
indeed, whether they were intelligible or not; for there 
was nobody to care for them, had they been ever so 
plain. 

The gas-lamps were lighted; Mrs. Bed win was waiting 
anxiously at the open door; the servant had run up the 
street twenty times to see if there were any traces of 
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Oliver; and still the two old gentlemen sat in the dark 
parlour, with the watch between them. 

34. MR. BUMBLE'S REPORT. 

[The very first paragraph in the paper upon which Mr. 
Bumble's eye rested one morning was the following:— 

^^FIVE GUINEAS REWARD. 

" Whereas a young boy, named Oliver Twist, left his home, 
at Pentonviiie, on Thursday last, and has not since been heard 
of. The above reward will be paid to any person who will 
give such information as will lead to the discovery of the said 
Oliver Twist, or tend to tlirow any light upon his previous 
history." 

And then followed a full description of Oliver's dress, 
person, and appearance; with the name and address of Mr. 
Brownlow at full length. 

Mr. Bumble opened his eyes; read the advertisement 
slowly and carefully, three times ; and in five minutes was on 
his way to Pentonviiie.] 

"Is Mr. Brownlow at home?" inquired Mr. Bumble of 
the girl who opened the door. 

To this inquiry the girl returned the not uncommon 
but i-ather evasive reply of, " I don't know. Where do 
you come from?" 

Mr. Bumble no sooner uttered Oliver's name, in ex- 
planation of his errand, than Mrs. Bedwin, who had been 
listening at the parlour door, hastened into the passage 
in a breathless state. 

"Come in — come in," said the old lady; "I knew we 
should hear of him. Poor dearl I knew we should! I 
was certain of it Bless his heart! I said so, all along." 

Having said this, the worthy old lady hurried back 
into the parlour again, and, seating herself on a sofa, 
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burst into tears. The girl had run upstairs meanwhile, 
and now returned with a request that Mr. Bumble would 
follow her. 

He was shown into the little back study, where sat 
Mr. Brownlow and his friend Mr. Grim wig. The latter 
gentleman at once burst into the exclamation : 

" A beadle! A parish beadle, or I will eat my head." 

" Pray don't interrupt just now," said Mr. Brownlow. 
"Take a seat, will you?" 

Mr. Bumble sat himself down, quite confounded by 
the strangeness of Mr. Grimwig's manner. Mr. Brownlow 
moved the lamp so as to obtain a view of the beadle's 
face, and said with a little impatience : 

" Now, sir, you come in consequence of having seen the 
advertisement]" 

" Yes, sir," said Mr. Bumble. 

**Do you know where this poor boy is now?" 

" No, I do not," replied Mr. Bumble. 

"Well, what do you know of him?" inquired the old 
gentleman. "Speak out, my friend, if you have any- 
thing to say. What do you know of him?" 

"You don't happen to know any good of him, do 
you?" said Mr. Grim wig, after a perusal of Mr. Bumble's 
features. 

Mr. Bumble, catching at the inquiry very quickly, 
shook his head. 

"You see?" said Mr. Grimwig, looking at Mr. Brown- 
low. 

Mr. Brownlow looked at Mr. Bumble's pursed-up 
countenance; and asked him to tell what he knew about 
Oliver, in as few words as possible. 

Mr. Bumble put down his hat, unbuttoned his coat. 
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folded his arms, inclined his head in a seemingly thought- 
ful manner, and after a few moments began his story. 

It would be tedious if given in the beadle's words — 
taking, as it did, some twenty minutes in the telling. 
The sum and substance of it was that Oliver was a 
foundling, bom of low parents; that he had from his 
birth displayed no better qualities than ingratitude, and 
malice; that he had ended his brief career in the place 
of his birth by making a cowardly attack on an un- 
offending lad, and running away in the night-time from 
his master's house. 

In proof of his really being the person he represented 
himself, Mr. Bumble laid upon the table the papers he 
had brought to town; and, folding his arms again, 
awaited Mr. Brownlow's remarks. 

'^I fear it is all too true," said the old gentleman 
sorrowfully, after looking over the papers. " This is not 
much for your news; but I would gladly have given you 
treble the money if it had been favourable to the boy." 

It is not at all unlikely that if Mr. Bumble had had 
this information before the interview, he might have 
given a very different colouring to his little history. It 
was too late to do it now, however, so he shook his head 
gravely, and pocketing the five guineas, withdrew. 

Mr. Brownlow paced the room to and fro for some 
minutes; so much disturbed by the beadle's tale that 
even Mr. Grimwig forbore to vex him further. 

At length he stopped, and rang the bell. 

" Mrs. Bedwin," said Mr. Brownlow, when the house- 
keeper appeared; "that boy, Oliver, is an impostor." 

" It cannot be, sir. It cannot be," said the old lady. 

"I tell you he is," retorted the old gentleman. 
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"What do you mean by cannot bel We have just 
heard a full account of him from his birth; and he has 
been a little villain, all his life/' 

"I never will believe it, sir," replied the old lady 
firmly. "Never!" 

" You old women never believe anything but quack- 
doctors and lying story-books," growled Mr. Grimwig. 
"I knew it all along. Why did you not take my 
advice in the beginning; you would, if he had not had a 
fever, I suppose, eh) He was interesting, was he noti 
Interesting! Bah!" And Mr. Grimwig poked the fire 
with a flourish. 

" He was a dear, grateful, gentle child, sir," retorted 
Mrs. Bedwin. "I know what children are, sir; and 
have done so these forty years; and people who cannot 
say the same, should not say anything about them. 
That's my opinion!" 

This was a hard hit at Mr. Grimwig, who was a 
bachelor. As it got nothing from that gentleman but a 
smile, the old lady tossed her head, and smoothed down 
her apron before beginning another speech, when she 
was stopped by Mr. Brownlow. 

"Silence!" said the old gentleman, pretending an 
anger he was far from feeling. " Never let me hear the 
boy's name again. I rang to tell you that Never. 
Never, on any pretence, mind! You may leave the 
room, Mrs. Bedwin. Bemember, I am in earnest." 

There were sad hearts at Mr. Brownlow's that night 

Oliver's heart sank within him when he thought of 
his good kind friends; it was well for him that he could 
not know what they had heard, or it might have broken 
outright. 
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36. A HAPPY LIFE. 

[For a long time Oliver was kept in hiding by the Jew, 
Fagin, into whose hands he had been delivered by his captors. 
But one night, to his great terror, he was taken out by the 
housebreaker, Bill Sikes, who intended to make use of him in 
his evil work. The robber's bad intentions were, however, 
partly thwarted. The inmates of the house were alarmed, 
and Sikes was obliged to take flight, leaving Oliver behind, 
wounded and half-dead with fright. In this state the poor 
boy crawled to the door-step, where he was discovered by the 
servants. Fortunately, Mrs. Maylie and her niece Rose, who 
lived at the house, were kind-hearted people. After hearing 
Oliver's sad story, they had him well nursed and cared for.] 

Oliver's ailings were neither slight nor few. In addition 
to the pain and delay attendant on a broken limb, his 
exposure to the wet and cold had brought on fever, 
which hung about him for many weeks and reduced him 
sadly. 

But at length he began, by slow degrees, to get better, 
and to be able to say sometimes, in a few tearful words, 
how deeply he felt the goodness of the two sweet ladies, 
and how much he hoped that, when he grew strong and 
well again, he could do something to show his gratitude. 

"Poor fellow!" said Eose, when Oliver had been one 
day feebly trying to utter the words of thankfulness that 
rose to his pale lips, '^you shall have many chances of 
serving us, if you will. We are going into the country, 
and my aunt intends that you shall go with us. The 
quiet place, the pure air, and all the pleasures and beauties 
of spring, will restore you in a few days. We will employ 
you in a hundred ways when you can bear the trouble." 

"The trouble!" cried Oliver, "Oh, dear lady, if I 
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could but work for you; if I could only give you pleasure 
by watering your flowers, or watching your birds, or 
running up and down the whole day long to make you 
happy, what would I give to do iti" 

"You shall give nothing at all," said Miss Maylie 
smiling, " for, as I told you before, we shall employ you 
in a hundred ways; and if you only take half the trouble 
to please us that you promise now, you will make me 
very happy indeed." 

"Happy, ma'am 1" cried Oliver; "how kind of you to 
say so!" 

"You will make me happier than I can tell you," 
replied the young lady. " To think that my dear good 
aunt should have been the means of taking any one from 
such sad misery as you have described to us would be 
a great pleasure to me; but to know that the object 
of her goodness and compassion was grateful would de- 
light me more than you can well think. Do you under- 
stand mel" she inquired, watching Oliver's thoughtful 
face. 

"Oh, yes, ma'am — ^yes!" replied Oliver eagerly; "but 
I was thinking that I am ungrateful now." 

"To whom?" inquired the young lady. 

" To the kind gentleman, and the dear old nurse, who 
took so much care of me before," rejoined Oliver. " If 
they knew how happy I am they would be pleased, I am 
sure." 

" I am sure they would," rejoined Oliver's benefactress; 
" and Mr. Losberne, the doctor, has already been kind 
enough to promise that, when you are well enough to 
bear the journey, he will carry you to see them." 

"Has he, ma'am 1" cried Oliver, his face brightening 
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with pleasure. " I don't know what I shall do for joy 
when I see their kind faces once again!'' 

36. A DISAPPOINTMENT. 

In a short time Oliver was able to undergo the fatigue 
of this journey. So one morning he and Mr. Losbeme 
set out in a little carriage which belonged to Mrs. May lie. 

As Oliver knew the name of the street in which Mr. 
Brownlow resided, they were enabled to drive straight 
thither. When the coach turned into it his heart beat 
so violently, that he could scarcely draw his breath. 

"Now, my boy, which house is it]" inquired Mr. 
Losbeme. 

"That, that!" replied Oliver, pointing eagerly out of 
the window. " The white house. Oh, make haste ! pray, 
make haste! I feel as if I should die; it makes me 
tremble so." 

"Come, come!" said the good doctor, patting him on 
the shoulder. "You will see them directly, and they 
will be overjoyed to find you safe and well." 

"Oh, I hope so!" cried Oliver. "They were so good 
to me — so very, very good to me." 

The coach rolled on. It stopped. No; that was the 
wrong house; the next door. It went on a few paces 
and stopped again. Oliyer looked up at the windows 
with tears of happiness coursing down his face. 

Alas ! the white house was empty, and there was a bill 
in the window, "To Let" 

" Knock at the next door," cried Mr. Losberne, taking 
Oliver's arm in his. " What has become of Mr. Brownlow, 
who used to live in the adjoining house, do you 
know?" 
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The servant did not know; but would go and inquire. 
She presently returned, and said that Mr. Brownlow 
had sold off his goods, and gone to the West Indies, six 
weeks befora Oliver clasped his hands, and sank feebly 
backwards. 

*'Has his housekeeper gone, tool" inquired Mr. Los- 
heme, after a moment's pause. 

"Yes, sir," replied the servant. "The old gentle- 
man, the housekeeper, and a gentleman who was a friend 
of Mr. Brownlow's, all went together." 

" Then turn towards home again," said Mr. Losbeme 
to the driver; "and don't stop to bait the horses till 
you get out of London!" 

"The book-stall keeper, sir?" said Oliver. "I know 
the way there. See him, pray, sir! Do see him!" 

" My poor boy, this is bad enough for one day," said 
the doctor. " Quite enough for both of us. If we go to 
the book-stall keeper's we shall certainly find that he is 
dead, or has set his house on fire, or run away. No ; 
home again straight!" So home they went. 

This event caused Oliver much sorrow and grief, even 
in the midst of his happiness; for he had pleased him- 
self many times during his illness with thinking of all 
that Mr. Brownlow and Mrs. Bedwin would say to him, 
and what delight it would be to tell them how many 
long days and nights he had passed in thinking on what 
they had done for him, and in bewailing his cruel separa- 
tion from them. 

The hope of clearing himself with them, too, and ex- 
plaining how he had been forced away, had kept him 
up and sustained him under many of his recent trials; 
and now, the idea that they should have gone so far, and 
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carried with them the belief that he was an impostor 
and a robber — was almost more than he could bear. 

37. OLIVER'S GRATITUDE. 

The circumstance made no change, however, in the 
conduct of his new friends. After another fortnight, 
when the fine warm weather had fairly begun, and every 
tree and flower was putting forth its young leaves and 
rich blossoms, they departed to a cottage at some dis- 
tance in the country, and took Oliver with them. 

It was a lovely spot to which they repaired. Oliver, 
whose days had been spent among squalid crowds, and 
in the midst of noise and brawling, seemed to enter on 
a new life there. The rose and honeysuckle clung to 
the cottage walls; the ivy crept round the tnmks of the 
trees; and the garden-flowers perfumed the air. 

Hard by was a little churchyard; not crowded with 
tall unsightly gravestones, but full of humble mounds, 
covered with fresh turf and moss : beneath which the old 
people of the village lay at rest. Oliver often wandered 
here; and, thinking- on the wretched grave in which 
his mother lay, would sometimes sit him down and sob 
unseen; but, when he raised his eyes to the deep sky 
overhead, he would cease to think of her as lying in the 
ground, and would weep for her, sadly, but without 
pain. 

It was a happy time. The days were peaceful and 
serene; the nights brought with them neither fear nor 
care; no languishing in a prison, or mixing with wicked 
men; nothing but pleasant and happy thoughts. 

Every morning he went to a white-headed old gentle- 
man, who lived near the little church : who taught him 

(633) H 
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to read better, and to write: and who spoke so kindly, 
and took such pains, that Oliver could never try enough 
to please him. Then he would walk with Mrs. Maylie 
and Rose, and hear them talk of books; or perhaps sit 
near them, in some shady place, and listen whilst the 
young lady read: which he could have done, until it 
grew too dark to see the letters. 

Then, he had his own lesson for the next day to pre- 
pare; and at this he would work hard, in a Httle room 
which looked into the garden, till evening came slowly 
on, when the ladies would walk out again, and he with 
them: listening with such pleasure to all they said: and 
so happy if they wanted a flower that he could climb 
to reach, or had forgotten anything he could run to fetch, 
that he could never be quick enough about it 

When it became quite dark, and they returned home, 
the young lady would sit down to the piano, and play 
some pleasant air, or sing, in a low and gentle voice, 
some old song which it pleased her aunt to hear. There 
would be no candles lighted at such times as these; and 
Oliver would sit by one of the windows, listening to the 
sweet music, in a perfect rapture. 

And when Sunday came, how differently the day was 
spent from any way in which he had ever spent it yet ! 
and how happily too; like all the other days in that 
most happy time ! There was the little church, in the 
morning, with the green leaves fluttering at the windows : 
the birds singing without: and the sweet-smelling air 
stealing in at the low porch, and filling the homely build- 
ing with its fragrance. 

The poor people were so neat and clean, and knelt so 
reverently in prayer, that it seemed a pleasure, not a 
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tedious duty, their coming there together; and though 
the singing might be rude, it was real, and sounded more 
musical (to Oliver's ears at least) than any he had ever 
heard in church before. Then, there were the walks as 
usual, and many calls at the clean houses of the labour- 
ing men; and at night Oliver read a chapter or two 
from the Bible, which he had been studying all the 
week, and felt more proud and pleased than if he had 
been the clergyman himself. 

In the morning Oliver would be a-foot by six o'clock, 
roaming the fields, and plundering the hedges far and 
wide for nosegays of wild-flowers, with which he would 
return laden home; and which he took great care to 
arrange to the best advantage on the breakfast -table. 
There was fresh groundsel, too, for Miss Maylie's birds, 
with which Oliver would decorate the cages in the best 
taste. 

When the birds were made all spruce and smart for 
the day, there was usually some little errand of charity 
to do in the village; or, failing that, there was cricket- 
playing, sometimes, on the green; or, there was always 
something to do in the garden, or about the plants, 
to which Oliver applied himself with hearty good-will, 
until Miss Rose made her appearance: when there 
were a thousand praises to be bestowed on all he had 
done. 

So three months glided away; three months which, in 
the life of the most blessed and favoured of mortals, 
might have been unmingled happiness, and which, in 
Oliver's, were true felicity. With the purest generosity 
on one side, and the truest, warmest, soul-felt gratitude 
on the other, it is no wonder that, by the end of that 
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short time, Oliver Twist had hecome at home with the 
old lady and her niece, and that the fervent attachment 
of his young heart was repaid by their pride in, and 
love for himself. 
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CHRISTMAS TALES. 

For seyeral years, the Christmas season of joy and good-will was 
made the occasion for the issue of a suitable tale from the pen of 
Dickens. These Christmas books obtained very great popularity and 
an enormous sale, and, without doubt, added to the mirth and enjoy- 
ment of thousands, whilst at the same time, they prompted to deeds 
of kindness and charity, and stirred within the hearts of men and 
women a desire to live less for self and more for others. 

A Christmas Carol in Prote and Tke Chimes had already appeared in 
previous years; when, at the Christmastide of 1846, Dickens treated 
his readers to the story of The Cricket on the Hearth^ a fairy tale of 
Home. The Battle ofLife^ The Haunted Man, and other Christmas stories 
followed in due course. 

From this interesting collection, we have chosen the pretty pictures 
of Home-life which are shown us by ** The Cricket on the Hearth." 
Throughout the story, the author is true to his purpose of maintaining 
*'a vein of glowing, hearty, generous, truthful, beaming reference in 
everything to Home and Fireside." His fancy was, to "make the 
Cricket a little household god — silent in the wrong and sorrow of the 
tale, and loud again when all went well and happy." 

THE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH. 

CHIBF THE FIBST. 
38. A SINGING MATCH. 

The kettle began it! Don't tell me what Mrs. Peery- 
bingle said. I know better. The kettle began it, full 
five minutes by the little Dutch clock in the corner before 
the cricket uttered a chirp. 

It appeared as if there were a sort of match, or trial 
of skill, you must understand, between the kettle and the 
cricket And this is what led to it, and how it came 
about 

Mrs. Peerybingle, going out into the raw twilight, and 
clicking over the wet stones in a pair of pattens, filled 
the kettle at the water-butt Presently returning, less 
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the pattens (and a good deal less, for they were tall and 
Mrs. Peerybingle was but short), she set the kettle on 
the fire. 

In doing this she lost her temper, or mislaid it for 
an instant; for the water — being cold, and in that slippy, 
slushy, sleety sort of state wherein it seems to penetrate 
through every kind of substance, patten rings included — 
had laid hold of Mrs. Peerybingle's toes. 

Besides, the kettle was obstinate. It would not 
allow itself to be adjusted on the top bar; it would not 
hear of fitting itself kindly to the knobs of coal; it would 
lean forward with a drunken air, and dribble, a very 
idiot of a kettle, on the hearth. 

To sum up all, the lid, resisting Mrs. Peerybingle's 
fingers, first of all turned topsy-turvy, and then, with a 
smart pertinacity deserving of a better cause, dived side- 
ways in — down to the very bottom of the kettle. And 
the hull of the Royal George has never made half the 
resistance to coming out of the water, which the lid of 
that kettle employed against Mrs. Peerybingle, before 
she got it up again. 

It looked sullen and pig-headed enough, even then; 
carrying its handle with an air of defiance, and cocking 
its spout pertly and mockingly at Mrs. Pe^erybingle, as if 
it said, "I won't boil. Nothing shall induce me!" 

But Mrs. Peerybingle, with restored good humour, 
dusted her chubby little hands against each other, and 
sat down before the kettle: laughing. Meantime, the 
jolly blaze uprose and fell, flashing and gleaming on the 
little haymaker at the top of the Dutch clock. 

Now it was, you observe, that the kettle began to 
spend the evening. Now it was, that the kettle, grow- 
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ing mellow and musical, began to have gurglings in its 
throat, and to indulge in short vocal snorts, which it 
checked in the bud, as if it had not quite made up its 
mind yet, to be good company. 

Now it was, that after two or three such vain attempts 
to keep down its sentiments, it threw off all moroseness, 
all reserve, and burst into a stream of song so cosy, as 
never nightingale yet formed the least idea of. 

So plain, too ! Bless you, you might have understood 
it like a book — better than some boaks you and I could 
name, perhaps. 

That this song of the kettle's, was a song of invitation 
and welcome to somebody out of doors; to somebody at 
that moment coming on, towards the snug small home 
and the crisp fire; there is no doubt whatever. Mrs. 
Peerybingle knew it, perfectly, as she sat musing, before 
the hearth. 

It is a dark night, sang the kettle, and the rotten 
leaves are lying by the way; and above, all is mist and 
darkness, and below, all is mire and clay. There is only 
one relief in all the sad and murky air; and I don^t know 
that it is one, for it is nothing but a glare, of deep and 
angry crimson, where the sun and wind together, set a 
brand upon the clouds for being guilty of such weather. 

The widest open country is a long dull streak of black; 
and there is hoar-frost on the finger-post, and thaw upon 
the track; and the ice it is not water, and the water is 
not free; and you could not say that anything is what 
it ought to be; but he is coming, coming, coming! — 

And here, if you like, the cricket did chime in ! with 
a chirrup, chirrup, chirrup of such magnitude, by way 
of chorus ; with a voice, so disproportionate to its size, as 
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compared with the kettle; (size! you could not see itl) 
that if it had then and there burst itself like an over- 
charged gun or if it had fallen a victim on the spot, and 
chirruped its little body into fifty pieces, it would have 
seemed the very result, for which it had expressly 
laboured. 

The kettle had had the last of its solo performance. 
It sang on with ardour; but the cricket took first 
fiddle and kept it. How it chirped! Its shrill, sharp, 
piercing voice resounded through the house, and seemed 
to twinkle in the outer darkness like a star. Yet they 
went very well together, the cricket and the kettle. 
The burden of the song was still the same; and louder, 
louder, louder still, they sang it in their emulation. 

There was all the excitement of a race about it. 
Chirp, chirp, chirp! Cricket a mile ahead. Hum, hum, 
hum — m — m ! Kettle making play in the distance, like 
a great top. At last, they got so jumbled together, in 
the hurry-skurry, helter-skelter, of the match, that 
whether the kettle chirped and the cricket hummed, 
or the cricket chirped and the kettle hummed, or they 
both chirped and both hummed, it would have taken a 
clearer head than yours or mine to have decided with 
anything like certainty. 

But of this, there is no doubt: that the kettle and 
the cricket, at one and the same moment, and by some 
power of amalgamation best known to themselves, sent, 
each, his fireside song of comfort streaming into a ray of 
the candle that shone out through the window, and a 
long way down the lane. 

This light, bursting on a certain person who, on the 
instant, approached towards it through the gloom, ex- 
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pressed the whole thing to him, in a twinkling, and cried, 
" Welcome home, old fellow ! Welcome home, my boy 1 " 

39. THE CARRIER'S ARRIVAL. 

This end attained, the kettle, being dead beat, boiled 
over, and was taken off the fire. Mrs. Peerybingle then 
went running to the door, where, with the wheels of a 
cart, the tramp of a horse, the voice of a man, the tearing 
in and out of a dog, and the appearance of a baby, there 
was soon plenty of excitement 

Where the baby came from, or how Mrs. Peerybingle 
got hold of it in that flash of time, / don't know. But 
a live baby there was, in Mrs. Peerybingle's arms. A 
pretty amount of pride she seemed to have in it, when 
she was drawn gently to the fire, by a sturdy figure of a 
man, much taller and much older than herself; who had 
to stoop a long way down, to kiss her. But she was 
worth the trouble. Six foot six, with the lumbago, 
might have done it. 

*'0 goodness, John!" said Mrs. P. "What a state 
you are in with the weather!" 

He was something the worse for it certainly. The 
thick mist hung in clots upon his eyelashes like candied 
thaw; and between the fog and fire together, there were 
rainbows in his very whiskers. 

" Why, you see, Dot," John made answer, slowly, as 
he unrolled a shawl from about his throat, and warmed 
his hands; "it is not exactly summer weather. So, no 
wonder." 

" I wish you would not call me Dot, John. I don't 
like it," said Mrs. Peerybingle, pouting in a way that 
clearly showed she did like it, very much. 
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"Why, what else are you?'' returned John, looking 
down upon her with a smile, and giving her waist as light 
a squeeze as his huge hand and arm could give. " A 
dot and" — here he glanced at the baby — "a dot and 
carry — I won't say it, for fear I should spoil it; but I was 
very near a joke. I don't know that ever I was nearer." 

He was often near to something or other very clever, 
by his own account: this lumbering, slow, honest John; 
this John so heavy but so light of spirit; so rough upon 
the surface, but so gentle at the core; so dull without, 
so quick within; so stolid, but so good! 

It was pleasant to see Dot, with her little figure, and 
her baby in her arms : a very doll of a baby : glancing 
with thoughtfulness at the fire, and inclining her little 
head just enough on one side to let it rest in an odd, 
nestling, and agreeable manner, on the great rugged 
figure of the carrier. 

It was pleasant to see him, with his tender awkward- 
ness, trying to adapt his rude support to her slight need, 
and make his burly middle-age a leaning-staff to her 
blooming youth. It was pleasant to observe how Tilly 
Slowboy, waiting in the background for the baby, took 
notice of this grouping; and stood with her mouth and 
eyes wide open, and her head thrust forward, taking it iu 
as if it were air. 

Nor was it less agreeable to observe how John the 
carrier checked his hand when on the point of touch- 
ing the infant, as if he thought- he might crack it; and 
bending down, looked at it from a safe distance, with a 
kind of puzzled pride : such as a mastiff might be sup- 
posed to show, if he found himself, one day, the father 
of a young canary. 
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"Is he not beautiful, John ? Does he not look precious 
in his sleep 1" 

"Very precious," said John. "Very much so. He 
generally is asleep, is he not?" 

"No, John! Good gracious, no!" 

" Oh," said John, pondering, "I thought his eyes were 
generally shut. Halloa!" 

"Goodness, John, how you startle one!" 

"It is not right for him to turn them up in that 
way!" said the astonished carrier, "is iti See how he 
is winking with both of them at once ! and look at his 
mouth! why, he is gasping like a gold and silver fish!" 

" You don't deserve to be a father, you don't," said 
Dot, with all the dignity of an experienced matron. 
" But how should you know what little complaints chil- 
dren are troubled with, John? You would not so much 
as know their names, you stupid fellow." And when 
she had turned the baby over on her left arm, and had 
slapped its back as a restorative, she pinched her hus- 
band's ear, laughing. 

" No," said John, pulling off his outer coat. " It is 
very true. Dot. I don't know much about it. I only 
know that I have been fighting pretty stiffly with the 
wind to-night. It has been blowing north-east, straight 
into the cart, the whole way home." 

"Poor old man, so it has!" cried Mrs. Peerybingle, 
instantly becoming very activa "Here! take the 
darling, Tilly, while I make myself of some use. Bless 
it, I could smother it with kissing it; I could! Hie 
then, good dog! Hie Boxer, boy ! " 
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40. UNLOADING THE CART. 

**Only let me make the tea first, John; and then I will 
help you with the parcels, like a busy bee. * How doth 
the little' — and all the rest of it, you know, John. Did 
you ever learn * How doth the little,' when you went to 
school, John?" 

" Not to quite know it," John returned. " I was very 
near it once. But I should only have spoilt it, I dare- 
say." 

"Ha, ha!" laughed Dot. She had the blithest little 
laugh you ever heard. ** What a dear old darling of a 
dunce you are, John, to be sure!" 

Not at all disputing this position, John went out to 
see that the boy with the lantern, which had been danc- 
ing to and fro before the door and window like a Will 
of the Wisp, took due care of the horse; who was fatter 
than you would quite believe, if I gave you his measure, 
and so old that his birthday was lost in the mists of 
antiquity. 

Boxer, feeling that his attentions were duo to the 
family in general, dashed in and out: now describing a 
circle of short barks round the horse, where he was 
being rubbed down at the stable-door; now feigning ta 
make savage rushes at his mistress, and bringing himself 
to sudden stops; now raising a shriek from Tilly Slow- 
boy, in the low nursing-chair near the fire, by the unex- 
pected application of his moist nose to her countenance; 
now showing an interest in the baby; now going roimd 
and round upon the hearth, and lying down as if he hadl 
established himself for the night; now getting up again^ 
and taking that nothinig of a fag-end of a tail of his out 
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into the weather, as if he had just come in mind of an 
appointment, and was off, at a round trot, to keep it. 

** There! There's the teapot, ready on the hob!" 
said Dot; as briskly busy as a child at play at keeping 
house. "And there is the cold ham; and there is the 
butter; and there is the crusty loaf, and all! Here is a 
clothes-basket for the small parcels, John, if you have 
got any there — where are you, Johni Don't let the 
dear child fall under the grate, Tilly, whatever you do!" 

It may be noted of Miss Slowboy, that she had a rare 
and surprising talent for getting this baby into difficulties : 
and had several times imperilled its short life, in a quiet 
way of her own. She was of a spare and straight shape, 
this young lady, insomuch that her garments appeared 
to be in constant danger of sliding off those sharp pegs, 
her shoulders, on which they were loosely hung. 

Being always in a state of gaping admiration at every- 
thing, and absorbed, besides, in thinking of her mis- 
tress's perfections and the baby's. Miss Slowboy, in her 
little errors of judgment, may be said to have done 
equal honour to her head and to her heart Though 
these did less honour to the baby's head, which they 
were now and then the means of bringing into contact 
with deal doors, dressers, stair-rails, bedposts, and other 
foreign substances, still they were the results of Tilly 
Slowboy's constant astonishment at finding herself so 
kindly treated. 

To have seen little Mrs. Peerybingle come back with 
her husband, tugging at the clothes-basket, and making 
great exertions to do nothing at all (for he carried it), 
would have amused you, almost as much as it amused 
him* It may have entertained the cricket, too, for any- 
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thing I know; but, certainly, it now began to chirp 
again. 

" Heyday !" said John, in his slow way. " It is merrier 
than ever to-night, I think." 

" And it is sure to bring us good fortune, John. It 
always has done so. To have a cricket on the hearth 
is the luckiest thing in all the world!" 

John looked at her as if he had very nearly got the 
thought into his head that she was his cricket in chief, 
and he quite agreed with her. But it was probably one 
of his narrow escapes, for he said nothing. 

" The first time I heard its cheerful little note, John, 
was on that night when you brought me home — when 
you brought me to my new home here; its little mistress. 
Nearly a year ago. You recollect, Johnl" 

Oh yes. John remembered. I should think so ! 

" Its chirp was such a welcome to me. It seemed so 
full of promise and encouragement It seemed to say, 
you would be kind and gentle with me, and would not 
expect (I had a fear of that, John, then) to find an old 
head on the shoulders of your foolish little wife." 

John patted one of the shoulders, and then the head, 
as though he would have said, "No, no." He had had 
no such expectation; he had been quite content to take 
them as they were. And, really, he had reason. 

"It spoke the truth, John, when it seemed to say so; 
for you have ever been, I am sure, the best, the most 
considerate of husbands to ma This has been a happy 
home, John; and I love the cricket for its saka" 

" Why, so do I, then," said the carrier. " So do I, Dot" 

" I love it for the many times I have heard it, and the 
many thoughts its harmless music has given me. Some- 
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times, in the twilight, when I have felt a little solitary 
and down-hearted, John — before baby was here to keep 
me company and make the house gay; when I have 
thought how lonely you would be if I should die; how 
lonely I should be if I could know that you had lost me, 
dear; its chirp, chirp, chirp upon the hearth has seemed 
to tell me of another little voice so sweet, so very dear 
to me, before whose coming sound my trouble vanished 
like a dream. 

" And when I used to fear — I did fear once, John ; I 
was very young, you know — ^that ours might prove to be 
an ill-assorted marriage : I being such a child, and you 
more like my guardian than my husband : and that you 
might not, however hard you tried, be able to learn to 
love me, as you hoped and prayed you might; its chirp, 
chirp, chirp has cheered me up again and filled me with 
new trust and confidence. I was thinking of these things 
to-night, dear, when I sat expecting you; and I love the 
cricket for their sake ! " 

" And so do I," repeated John. " But, Dot ? / hope 
and pray that I might learn to love you? How you talk ! 
I had learnt that long before I brought you here to be 
the cricket's little mistress. Dot!" 

She laid her hand an instant on his arm, and looked 
up at him with an agitated face, as if she would have 
told him something. Next moment, she was down upon 
her knees before the basket, speaking in a sprightly voice, 
and busy with the parcels. 

41. THE STRANGE PASSENGER. 

" There are not many of them to-night, John, But I 
saw some goods behind the cart, just now; and though 
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they give more trouble, perhaps, still they pay as well; 
so we have no reason to grumble, have we ] Besides, you 
have been delivering, I daresay, as you came along 1" 

" Oh yes," John said. " A good many." 

" Why, what is this round box ? Heart alive, John, it 
is a wedding-cake!" 

" Leave a woman alone to find out that," said John. 
" Now a man would never have thought of it; whereas, 
it is my belief that if you were to pack a wedding-cake 
up in a tea-chest, or a turn-up bedstead, or a pickled 
salmon keg, or any unlikely thing, a woman would be 
sure to find it out directly. Yes; I called for it at the 
pastry-cook's." 

" Whose is it, John? Where is it going?" 

" Read the writing on the other side," said John. 

" Why, John ! My goodness, John ! " 

"Ah! who would have thought it?" John returned. 

" You never mean to say," pursued Dot, sitting on the 
floor and shaking her head at him, " that it is Grufi* and 
Tackleton the toymaker!" 

John nodded. 

Mrs. Peerybingle nodded also, fifty times at least. 
Not in assent — in dumb amazement; screwing up her 
lips the while with all their little force, and looking 
the good carrier through and through in her abstrac- 
tion. 

Miss Slowboy, in the meantime, who had a power of 
reproducing scraps of conversation for the delight of the 
baby, with all the sense struck out of them, and all the 
nouns changed into the plural number, inquired aloud of 
that young creature, was it GrufFs and Tackletons the 
toymakers, then, and would it call at pastry-cooks for 
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wedding-cakes, and did its mothers know the boxes when 
its fathers brought them homes; and so on. 

" And that is really to come about ! " said Dot. " Why, 
she and I were girls at school together, John." 

He might have been thinking of her, or nearly thinking 
of her, perhaps, as she was in that same school-time. He 
looked upon her with a thoughtful pleasure, but he made 
no answer. 

" And he is as old ! As unlike her! — ^Why, how many 
years older than you is Gruff and Tackleton, John?" 

" How many more cups of tea shall I drink to-night at 
one sitting, than Gruff and Tackleton ever took in four, 
I wonder?" replied John, as he drew a chair to the round 
table and began at the cold ham. " As to eating, I eat 
but little; but that little I enjoy, Dot." 

Even this awoke no smile in the face of his little wife, 
who stood among the parcels. Deep in thought, she 
stood there, heedless alike of the tea and John (although 
he called to her, and rapped the table with his knife to 
startle her), until he rose and touched her on the arm. 
Then she looked at him for a moment, and hurried to 
her place behind the tea-board, laughing at her negli- 
gence. But not as she had laughed before. The manner 
and the music were quite changed. 

The cricket, too, had stopped. Somehow the room 
was not so cheerful as it had been. Nothing like it. 

"So, these are all the parcels, are they, John?" she 
said, breaking a long silence. 

"That is all," said John. "Why— no— I—" laying 
down his knife and fork, and taking a long breath. " I 
declare — ^I have clean forgotten the old gentleman!" 

"The old gentleman?" 

(633) I 
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" In the cart," said John. " He was asleep among the 
straw the last time I saw him. I have very nearly remem- 
bered him twice since I came in; but he went out of my 
head again. Halloa! rouse up! That's my hearty!'' 

John said these latter words outside the door, whither 
he had hurried with the candle in his hand. 

Miss Slowboy, on hearing John's words, was so dis- 
turbed that, hastily rising from the low chair by the fire 
to seek protection near the skirts of her mistress, and 
coming into contact as she crossed the doorway with an 
ancient stranger, she made a charge or butt at him with 
the only instrument within her reach. 

This happening to be the baby, great commotion and 
alarm ensued, which Boxer rather tended to increase. 
That good dog, more thoughtful than its master, had, it 
seemed, been watching the old gentleman in his sleep 
lest he should walk off with a few young poplar trees 
that were tied up behind the cart; and he still attended 
on him very closely, worrying his gaiters, in fact, and 
making dead sets at the buttons. 

The stranger, who had long white hair, and dark, bright 
eyes, — looked round with a smile, and saluted the carrier's 
wife by gravely inclining his head. 

His garb was very quaint and odd — a long, long way 
behind the tima Its hue was brown all over. In his 
hand he held a great brown club or walking-stick; and, 
striking this upon the floor, it fell asunder and became a 
chair, on which he sat down. 

"There!" said the carrier, turning to his wife. "That 
is the way I found him sitting by the roadside, upright 
as a milestone; and almost as deaf!" 

"Sitting in the open air, John?" 
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"In the open air," replied the carrier, "just at dusk. 
* Carriage paid/ he said; and gave me eighteenpence. 
Then he got in, and there he is." 

"He is going, John, I think!" 

Not at all. He was only going to speak. 

" If you please, I was to be left till called for," said 
the stranger mildly. " Don't mind me." 

With that he took a pair of spectacles from one of his 
large pockets and a book from another, and began to 
read, making ho more of Boxer than if he had been a 
house lamb! 

The carrier and his wife exchanged a look of wonder. 
The stranger raised his head; and, glancing from the 
latter to the former, said : 

"Your daughter, my good friend?" 

" Wife," returned John. 

"Niece J" said the stranger. 

"Wife," roared John. 

"Indeed?" observed the stranger. "Surely? Very 
young!" 

He quietly turned over, and resumed his reading. 
But, before he could have read two lines, he again inter- 
rupted himself to say : 

"Baby, yours?" 

John gave him a nod, as an answer in the affirmative. 

"Giri?" 

"Bo-o-oy!" roared John. 

"Also very young, eh?" 

Mrs. Peerybingle instantly struck in: "Two months 
and three da-ays! Vaccinated just six weeks ago-o! 
Took very fine-ly ! Considered by the doctor a very beau- 
tiful cbi'iJd! Takes notice, in a way quite wonder-ful!" 
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Here the breathless little mother, who had been shriek- 
ing these short sentences into the old man's ear until 
her pretty face was red, held up the baby before him; 
while Tilly Slowboy performed some cow-like gambols 
round that innocent 

"Hark! He is called for, sure enough," said John. 
" There is somebody at the door. Open it, Tilly." 

42. CALEB PLUMMER CALLS. 

Before she could reach it, however, it was opened from 
without; being a primitive sort of door, with a latch, that 
anyone could lift if he chose — and a good many people 
did choose; for all kinds of neighbours liked to have 
a cheerful word or two with the carrier, though he was 
no great talker himself. 

Being opened, it gave admission to a little, thoughtful, 
dingy-faced man, who seemed to have made himself a 
greatcoat from the sackcloth covering of some old box; 
for, when he turned to shut the door and keep the 
weather out, he disclosed upon the back of that garment 
the inscription G & T in large black capitals, and the 
word GLASS in bold letters. 

"Good evening, John!" said the little man. "Good 
evening, ma'am. Good evening, Tilly. Good evening. 
Unknown. How is Baby, ma'am? Boxer is pretty well, 
I hope?" 

" All thriving, Caleb," replied Dot " I am sure you 
need only look at the dear child, for one, to know 
that" 

"Busy just now, Caleb 1" asked the carrier. 

"Why, pretty well, John," he returned. "Pretty 
much so. There is rather a run on Noah's arks at pre- 
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sent. I could have wished to improve upon the family, 
but I don't see how it is to be done at the price. 

" It would be a satisfaction to one's mind to make it 
clearer which were Shems and Hams, and which were 
wives. Ah, well ! Have you got anything in the parcel 
line for me, John?" 

The carrier put his hand into a pocket of the coat he 
had taken off, and brought out, carefully preserved in 
moss and paper, a tiny flower-pot. "There it is," he 
said, adjusting it with great care. " Not so much as a 
leaf damaged. Full of buds !" 

Caleb's dull eye brightened as he took it and thanked 
him. 

"Dear, Caleb," said the carrier; "very dear at this 
season." 

" Never mind that It would be cheap to me, what- 
ever it cost," returned the little man. " Anything else, 
Johni" 

"A small box," replied the carrier. " Here you are." 

" *For Caleb Plummer,' " said the little man, spelling 
out the direction, "*With Cash.' With cash, John? I 
don't think it is for me." 

"With Care," returned the carrier, looking over his 
shoulder. "Where do you make out cash?" 

" Oh, to be sure !" said Caleb. " It is all right With 
carel Yes, yes; that is mine. It might have been with 
cash, indeed, if my dear boy in the golden South Americas 
had lived, John. You loved him like a son; did you 
not? You need not say you did. / know, of course. 
* Caleb Plummer. With Care.' Yes, yes; it is all right 
It is a box of dolls' eyes for my daughter's work. I wish 
it was her own sight in a box, John." 
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"I wish it was, or could bel" cried the carrier. 

" Thank you," said the little man. " You speak very 
kindly. To think that she should never see the dolls, 
and they staring at her so boldly all day long! That is 
where it cuts. What is the damage, John?" 

"I will damage you," said John, "if you inquire." 

" Well ! it is Uke you to say so," observed the little 
man. "It is your kind way. Let me see. I think 
that is all" 

" I think not>" said the carrier. "Try again." 

"Something for our governor, eh?" said Caleb, 
pondering a little while. " To be sure. That is what 
I came for; but my head is so nmning on arks and 
things! He has not been here, has he?" 

"Not he," returned the carrier. "He is too busy 
courting." 

"He is coming round though," said Caleb; "for he 
told me to keep on the near side of the road going home, 
and it was ten to one he would take me up. I had 
better go, by the by. — You could not have the goodness 
to let me pinch Boxer's tail, ma'am, for half a moment, 
could you?" 

"Why, Caleb! what a question!" 

" Oh, never mind, ma'am," said the little man. " He 
might not like it perhaps. . There is a small order just 
come in, for "barking dogs; and I wish to go as close to 
nature as I can, for sixpence. That is all. Never mind, 
ma am.' 

It happened that Boxer, without receiving the pro- 
posed pinch, began to bark. But as this told of the 
approach of some new visitor, Caleb, putting off his 
study from the life to another time, shouldered the round 
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box, and took his leave. He might have spared himself 
the trouble, for he met the visitor at the door. 

43. GRUFF AND TACKLETON. 

"Oh, you are here, are you? Wait a bit. I will 
take you home. John Peerybingle, my service to you. 
More of my service to your pretty wife. Handsomer 
every day ! " 

" I should be astonished at your paying compliments, 
Mr. Tackleton," said Dot, not with the best grace in the 
world; " but for your condition." 

" You know all about it then?" 

" I have got myself to believe it, somehow," said Dot. 

"After a hard struggle, I suppose?" 

" Very." 

Tackleton the toy merchant, was best known as Gruff 
and Tackleton — for that was the firm, though Gruff had 
been bought out long ago; only leaving his name, and 
as some said his nature, according to its meaning, in the 
business. 

Tackleton the toy merchant despised all toys; would 
not have bought one for the world; delighted, in his 
malice, to put grim expressions into the faces of brown- 
paper farmers who drove pigs to market, moveable old 
ladies who darned stockings or carved pies; and other 
like samples of his stock-in-trade. 

In ugly masks; hairy, red-eyed Jacks in boxes; vam- 
pire kites; his soul perfectly revelled. He was great in 
such inventions. 

What he was in toys, he was (as most men are) in all 
other things. 

Still, Tackleton, the toy merchant, was going to be 
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married. In spite of all this, he was going to be married. 
And to a young wife, too; a beautiful young wife. 

He did not look like a bridegroom as he stood in the 
carrier's kitchen, with a twist in his dry face, and a 
screw in his body, and his hat jerked over the bridge of 
his nose, and his hands stuck down into the bottoms of 
his pockets, and his whole self peering out of one little 
comer of one little eye. But, a bridegroom he intended 
to be. 

** In three days' tima Next Thursday. The last day 
of the first month in the year. That is my wedding- 
day!" said Tackelton, rattling his money. 

"Why, it is our wedding-day too," exclaimed the 
carrier. 

"Ha, ha!" laughed Tackleton. "Odd! You are 
just such another couple. Just!" 

The indignation of Dot at these words is not to be 
described. What next? The man was mad. 

"I say! A word with you," murmured Tackleton, 
nudging the carrier with his elbow, and taking him a 
little apart. "You will come to the wedding? Come 
and spend an evening with us, beforehand." 

"Why?" demanded John, astonished at this request. 

"Why?" returned the other. "Why, for pleasure; 
sociability, you know, and all that!" 

" I thought you were never sociable," said John, in his 
plain way. 

"It is of no use to be anything but free with you 
I see," said Tackleton. "Why, then, the truth is, you 
have a — what tea-drinking people call a sort of a com- 
fortable appearance together: you and your wife. We 
know better, you know, but — " 
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"No, we don't know better," interposed John. "What 
are you talking about?" 

" Well ! We don't know better then," said Tackelton. 
" We will agree that we don't. As you like; what does 
it matter? I was going to say, as you have that sort of 
appearance, your company will produce a favourable 
effect on Mrs. Tackleton that will be. You will say you 
will come?" 

" We have arranged to keep our wedding-day (as far 
as that goes) at home," said John. " We have made the 
promise to ourselves these six months. We think, you 
see, that home — " 

"Bah! what is home?" cried Tackleton. "Four walls 
and a ceiling ! (why don't you kill that cricket ? / would ! 
I always do. I hate their noise) ! There are four walls 
and a ceiling at my house. Gome to me 1" 

"You kill your crickets, eh?" said John. 

"Scrunch them, sir," returned the other, setting his 
heel heavily on the floor. " You will say you will come? 
It is as much your interest as mine, you know, that the 
women should persuade each other that they are quiet 
and contented, and could not be better off. I know 
their way. Whatever one woman says, another woman 
always agrees with. There is that spirit among them, 
sir, that if your wife says to my wife, * I am the happiest 
woman in the world, and mine's the best husband in the 
world, and I dote on him,' my wife will say the same to 
yours, or more, and half believe it." 

The carrier, though slow to understand the full drift 
of his meaning, eyed him in such a serious manner, that 
be was forced to be a little more explanatory. 

"I have the humour," said Tackleton, "to marry a 
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young wife and a pretty wife. I am able to gratify that 
humour and I do. It is my whim. But — now look 
there." 

He pointed to where Dot was sitting, before the fire; 
leaning her dimpled chin upon her hand, and watching 
the bright blaze. The carrier looked at her, and then 
at him, and then at her, and then at him again. 

" She honours and obeys, no doubt, you know," said 
Tackleton; ^'and that, as I am not a man of sentiment, 
is quite enough for me. But do you think there is any- 
thing more in it?" 

"I think," observed the carrier, "that I should fling 
any man out of the window, who said there was not" 

" Just so," returned the other, with an unusual quick- 
ness of assent "To be sure! Doubtless you would. 
Of course. I am certain of it Good night Pleasant 
dreams!" 

The good carrier was puzzled, and made uncomfort- 
able and uncertain, in spite of himself. He could not 
help showing it, in his manner. 

"Good night, my dear friend!" said Tackleton. "I 
am off We are alike in reality, I see. You won't give 
us to-morrow evening? Well! next day you go out 
visiting, I know. I will meet you there, and bring my 
wife that is to be. It will do her good. You are agree- 
able 1 Thank you. What is that ?" 

44. DOT'S SURPRISE. 

It was a loud cry from the carrier's wife; a loud, 
sharp, sudden cry, that made the room ring, like a glass 
vessel She had risen from her seat, and stood like one 
transfixed by terror and surprise. The stranger had 
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advanced towards the fire, to warm himself, and stood 
within a short stride of her chair. But quite stilL 

" Dot !" cried the carrier. " Mary ! Darling ! what is 
the matter 1 Are you illl what is it? Tell me, dear?" 

She only answered by beating her hands together, 
and falling into a wild fit of laughter. Then, sinking 
upon the ground, she covered her face with her apron, 
and wept bitterly. And then, she laughed again; and 
then, she cried again; and then, she said how cold it was, 
and suffered John to lead her to the fire, where she sat 
down as before. The old man standing, as before, quite 
still. 

"I am better, John," she said. *'I am quite well 
now— I—" 

John ! But John was on the other side of her. Why 
turn her face towards the strange old gentleman, as if 
speaking to him? Was her brain wandering? 

" Only a fancy, John dear — a kind of shock — a some- 
thing coming suddenly before my eyes — I don't know 
what it was. It is quite gone; quite gone." 

" I am glad it is gone," muttered Tackleton, turning 
the expressive eye all round the room. "I wonder 
where it is gone, and what it was. Humph! Caleb, 
come here ! Who is that with the grey hair ? " 

"I don't know, sir," returned Caleb, in a whisper. 
" I have never seen him before, in all my life. A beauti- 
ful figure for a nut-cracker; quite a new model. With a 
screw-jaw opening down into his waistcoat, he would be 
lovely." 

"Not ugly enough," said Tackleton. 

" Or for a firebox, either," observed Caleb, " what a 
model! Unscrew his head to put the matches in; turn 
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him heels upwards for the light; and what a firebox for 
a gentleman's mantle-shelf, just as he stands!" 

" Not ugly enough," said Tackleton. " Come ! Bring 
that box! All right now, I hope?" 

"Oh, quite gone! quite gone!" said the little woman, 
waving him hurriedly away. " Good night!" 

" Good night," said Tackleton. ** Good night, John 
Peerybingle. Take care how you carry that box, Caleb. 
Let it fall if you dare! Dark as pitch, and weather 
worse than ever, eh? Good night!" 

So, with another sharp look round the room, he went 
out at the door; followed by Caleb with the wedding- 
cake on his head. 

The carrier had been so much astounded by his little 
wife, and so engaged in soothing and tending her, that 
he had scarcely thought of the stranger's presence, until 
now, when he again stood there, their only guest 

" He does not belong to them, you see," said John. 
" I must give him a hint to go." 

" I beg your pardon, friend," said the old gentleman, 
advancing to him; " the more so, as I fear your wife has 
not been well; but my attendant whom my infirmity," 
he touched his ears and shook his head, *' renders almost 
indispensable, not having come, I fear there must be 
some mistake. The bad night which made the shelter 
of your cart so welcome, is still as bad as ever. Would 
you, in your kindness, suffer me to rent a bed here ?" 

" Yes, yes," cried Dot. " Yes ! certainly !" 

"Oh!" said the carrier, surprised by the readiness of 
this consent. "Well! I don't object; but still I am not 
quite sure that — " 

" Hush ! " she said. " Dear John !" 
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** Why, he is stone deaf," urged Joha 

" I know he is, but — Yes, sir, certainly. Yes ! cer- 
tainly! I will make him up a bed directly, John." 

As she hurried off to do it, the flutter of her spirits, 
and her manner, were so strange, that the carrier stood 
looking after her quite confounded. 

"Did its mothers make it up a beds then !" cried Miss 
Slowboy to Baby; "and did its hair grow brown and 
curly when its caps was lifted off, and frighten it, a 
precious pets, a sitting by the fires!" 

"What frightened Dot, I wonder]" mused the carrier, 
pacing to and fro. 

46. THE CARRIER'S VISION. 

The bed was soon made ready; and the visitor, declin- 
ing all refreshment but a cup of tea, retired. Then Dot 
— quite well again, she said: quite well again — arranged 
the great chair in the chimney-comer for her husband; 
filled his pipe and gave it him; and took her usual little 
stool beside him on the hearth. 

She always would sit on that little stool. I think she 
must have had a kind of notion that it was a coaxing 
little stooL 

And as he soberly and thoughtfully puffed at his old 
pipe; and as the Dutch clock ticked; and as the red fire 
gleamed; and as the cricket chirped; that good spirit of 
his hearth and home (for such the cricket was) came out, 
in fairy shape, into the room, and summoned many forms 
of home about him. Dots of all ages, and all sizes, filled 
the chamber. 

Dots who were merry children, running on before him, 
gathering flowers, in the fields; coy Dots, half shrinking 
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from, half yielding to, the pleading of his own rough 
image; newly-married Dots, alighting at the door, and 
taking wondering possession of the household keys; 
motheriy little Dots, attended by Slowboys, bearing babies 
to be christened; matronly Dots, still young and bloom- 
ing, watching Dots of daughters, as they danced at rustic 
balls; fat Dots, beset by troops of rosy grand-children; 
withered Dots, who leaned on sticks, and tottered as they 
crept along. 

Old Carriers, too, appeared, with blind old Boxers 
lying at their feet; and newer carts with younger drivers 
(" Peerybingle Brothers" on the tilt); and sick old 
Carriers, tended by the gentlest hands; and graves of 
dead and gone old Carriers, green in the churchyard. 

And as the cricket showed him all these things — he 
saw them plainly, though his eyes were fixed upon the 
fire— the carrier's heart grew light and happy, and he 
thanked his household gods with all his might, and cared 
no more for Gruff and Tackleton than you do. 

But what was that young figure of a man, which the 
same fairy cricket set so near her stool, and which 
remained there, singly and alone? Why did it linger 
still, so near her, with its arms upon the chimney-piece, 
ever repeating " Married ! and not to me ! " 

Oh Dot! Oh failing Dot! There is no place for it in 
all your husband's visions; why has its shadow fallen on 
his hearth ! 

CHIRP THE SECOND. 

46. CALEB'S HOME. 

Caleb Plummer and his blind daughter lived all alone 

by themselves, as the story-books say, in a little cracked 

nut-shell of a wooden house. The premises of Gruff and 
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Tackleton were the great feature of the street; but you 
might have knocked down Caleb Plummer's dwelling 
with a hammer or two, and carried off the pieces in a 
cart. 

I have said that Caleb and his poor blind daughter 
lived here; but I should have said that Caleb lived here, 
and his poor blind daughter somewhere else; in a home 
of Caleb's furnishing, where trouble never entered. 

The blind girl never knew that ceilings were dis- 
coloured; walls bare of plaster here and there; high 
crevices unstopped, and widening every day; beams 
mouldering and tending downward. The blind girl 
never knew that iron was rusting, wood rotting, paper 
peeling off; the very size, and shape, and true proportion 
of the dwelling, withering away. 

The blind girl never knew that ugly shapes of delf and 
earthenware were on the board; that sorrow was in the 
house; that Caleb's scanty hairs were turning greyer and 
more grey before her sightless face. 

The blind girl never knew they had a master, cold and 
harsh: never knew that Tackleton was Tackleton in 
short; but lived in the belief of a humourist who loved 
to have his jest with them, and who, while he was the 
guardian angel of their lives, would not hear one word of 
thankfulness. 

And all was Caleb's doing; all the doing of her simple 
father! But he too had a cricket on his hearth; and 
listening sadly to its music when the motherless blind 
child was very young, that spirit had inspired him with 
the thought that even her great loss might be almost 
changed into a blessing, and the girl made happy by 
these little means. 
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Caleb and his daughter were at work together in their 
usual working-room, which served them for their living 
as well; and a strange place it was. There were houses 
in it, finished and unfinished, for dolls of all stations in 
life. Suburban houses for dolls of moderate means; 
kitchens and single apartments for dolls of the lower 
classes; capital town residences for dolls of high estate. 

The nobility and gentry and public in general, for 
whom these houses were made, lay, here and there, in 
baskets, staring straight up at the ceiling. 

The doll-lady of distinction had wax limbs, the next 
grade in the social scale being made of leather, and the 
next of coarse linen stuflf. As to the common people, 
they had just so many matches out of tinder-boxes for 
their arms and legs, and there they were — fixed in their 
sphere at once, beyond the possibility of getting out 
of it. 

There were various other samples of his work besides 
dolls, in Caleb Plummer's room. There were Noah's 
arks, in which the birds and beasts were a very tight 
fit, I assure you; though they could be crammed in, any- 
how, at the roof, and rattled and shaken into the smallest 
compass. 

There were scores of little carts which, when the 
wheels went round, performed most doleful music. Many 
small fiddles, drums, no end of cannon, shields, swords, 
spears, and guns. There were beasts of all sorts; horses, 
in particular, of every breed; from the spotted barrel on 
four pegs, with a small tippet for a mane, to the thorough- 
bred rocker on his highest mettle. 

In the midst of all these objects, Caleb and his 
daughter sat at work. The blind gu:l busy as a doll's 
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dressmaker; and Caleb painting and glazing the four-pair 
front of a family mansion. 

The care imprinted in the lines of Caleb's face, and his 
thoughtful and dreamy manner, which would have sat 
well on some student, were at first sight an odd contrast 
to his work. 

But trivial things, invented and pursued for bread, 
become very serious matters of fact; and, apart from this, 
I am not at all prepared to say, myself, that if Caleb had 
been a lord chamberlain, or a member of parliament, or 
a lawyer, he would have dealt in toys one whit less 
whimsical; while I have a very great doubt whether they 
would have been as harmless. 

47. CALEB'S GREATCOAT. 

"So you were out in the rain last night, father, in 
your beautiful, new, greatcoat," said Caleb's daugh- 
ter. 

"In my beautiful new greatcoat," answered Caleb, 
glancing towards a line in the room, on which the sack- 
cloth garment already spoken of, was hung up to dry. 

" How glad I am you bought it, father ! '* 

"And of such a tailor, too," said Caleb. "It is too 
good for me." 

The blind girl rested from her work, and laughed with 
delight. "Too good, father! What can be too good for 
3'ou]" 

" I am half ashamed to wear it though," said Caleb, 
watching the eflfect of what he said, upon her brighten- 
ing face; "upon my word. When I hear the boys and 
people say behind me, * Halloa! here is a swell!' I don't 
know which way to look. And when the beggar would 

(633) K 
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not go away last night; and, when I said I was a very 
common man, said *No, your honour! Bless your 
honour, don't say that!' I was quite ashamed I really 
felt as if I had not a right to wear it" 

Happy blind girl 1 How merry she was ! 

" I see you, father," she said, clasping her hands, " as 
plainly as if I had the eyes I never want when you 
are with me. A blue coat — " 

" Bright blue," said Caleb. 

" Yes, yes! Bright blue!" exclaimed the girl, turning 
up her radiant face; "the colour I can just remember 
in the blessed sky! You told me it was blue before! 
A. bright blue coat — " 

" Made loose to the figure," said Caleb. 

"Yes! loose to the figure!" cried the blind girl, 
laughing heartily; "and in it you, dear father, with 
your merry eye, your smiling face, your free step, and 
your dark hair; looking so young and handsome!" 

"Halloa! Halloa!" said Caleb. "I" shall be vain, 
presently." 

" / think you are, already," cried the blind girl, point- 
ing at him, in her glee. " I know you^ father! Ha, ha, 
ha! IVe found you out, you see! " 

How different the picture in her mind, from Caleb, as 
he sat observing her ! She had spoken of his free step. 
She was right in that. For years and years, he never 
once had crossed that threshold at his own slow pace, 
but with a footfall counterfeited for her ear; and never 
had he, when his heart was heaviest, forgotten the light 
tread that was to render hers so cheerful. 

Heaven knows ! But I think Caleb's bewilderment of 
manner may have half been caused by his having confused 
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himself about himself and everything around him, for 
the love of his blind daughter. 

How could the little man be otherwise than confused, 
after trying for so many years to destroy his own identity, 
and that of all the objects that had any bearing on it ! 

" There we are," said Caleb, falling back a pace or two 
to form a better judgment of his work; "as near the 
real thing as sixpennyworth of halfpence is to sixpence. 
What a pity that the whole front of the house opens at 
once ! 

"If there was only a staircase in it now, and regular 
doors to the rooms to go in at ! But that is the worst of 
my calling, I am always deluding myself, and swindling 
myself." 

" You are speaking quite softly. You are not tired, 
father?" 

" Tired," echoed Caleb, with a great burst of animation, 
"what should tire me, Berthal / was never tired. 
What does it mean?" 

To give the greater force to his words, he hummed a 
fragment of a song. 

It was something about a sparkling bowl ; and he sang 
it with a put-on carelessness of voice, that made his face 
a thousand times more meagre and more thoughtful than 
ever. 

48. TACKLETON AND BERTHA. 

"What! you are singing, are you?" said Tackleton, 
putting his head in at the door. 

" Go it! I cannot sing." 

Nobody would have suspected him of it He had not 
what is termed a singing face, by any means. 

" I cannot afford to sing," said Tackleton. " I am glad 
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you can. I hope you can afford to work too. Hardly 
time for both, I should think?" 

" If you could only see him, Bertha, how he is winking 
at me !" whispered Caleb. "Such a man to joke! you 
would think, if you did not know him, he was in earnest 
— would you not?" 

The blind girl smiled, and nodded. 

" The bird that can sing and won't sing, must be made 
to sing, they say," grumbled Tackleton. "What about the 
owl that cannot sing, and ought not to sing, and will 
sing; is there anything that he should be made to do?" 

"The extent to which he is winking at this moment!" 
whispered Caleb to his daughter. 

"Always merry and light-hearted with us!" cried the 
smiling Bertha 

"Oh! you are there, are you?" answered Tackleton. 
"Poor idiot!" 

He really did believe she was an idiot; and he founded 
the belief, I cannot say whether consciously or not, upon 
her being fond of him. 

"Well! and being there, — how are you?" said Tackle- 
ton, in his grudging way. 

"Oh! well; quite well. And as happy as even you 
can wish me to be. As happy as you would make the 
whole world, if you could ! " 

"Poor idiot!" muttered Tackleton. "No gleam of 
reason. Not a gleam ! " 

The blind girl took his hand and kissed it; held it for 
a moment in her own two hands; and laid her cheek 
against it tenderly, before letting it go. There was such 
affection and such gratitude in the act, that Tackleton 
himself was moved to say, in a milder growl than usual : 
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" What is the matter now ] " 

"I stood it close beside my pillow when I went to 
sleep last night, and remembered it in my dreama And 
when the day broke, and the glorious red sun — the led 
sun, father?" 

"Eed in the mornings and the evenings, Bertha," 
said Caleb, with a glance at his employer. 

" When it rose, and the bright light I almost fear to 
strike myself against in walking, came into the room, I 
turned the little tree towards it, and blessed heaven for 
making things so precious, and blessed you for sending 
them to cheer me ! "" 

"Bedlam broke loose!" said Tackleton, under his 
breath. "We shall arrive at the strait-waistcoat soon. 
We are getting on 1 " 

Caleb, with his hands hooked loosely in each other, 
stared before him while his daughter spoke, as if he 
really were uncertain (I believe he was) whether Tackleton 
had done anything to deserve her thanks, or not 

If he could have been a perfectly free agent, at that 
moment, required, on pain of death, to kick the toy 
merchant, or fall at his feet, according to his merits, I 
believe it would have been an even chance which course 
he would have taken. 

Yet Caleb knew that with his own hands he had 
brought the little rose tree home for her, so carefully; 
and that with his own lips he had forged the deception 
which should help to keep her from suspecting how much, 
how very much, he every day denied himself, that she 
might be the happier. 

"Bertha!" said Tackleton, putting on for the moment 
a little cordiality. "Come here." 
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"Oh! I can come straight to you! You needn't guide 
me!" she said 

"Shall I tell you a secret, Bertha?" 

"If you will!" she answered eagerly. 

How bright the darkened face! How adorned with 
light, the listening head ! 

"This is the day on which little what's-her-name; the 
spoilt child; Peerybingle's wife; pays her regular visit 
to you — makes her picnic here; is it not?" said Tackle- 
ton, with a strong expression of distaste for the whole 
concern. 

" Yes," replied Bertha. " This is the day." 

"I thought so!" said Tackleton. "I should like to 
join the party." 

"Do you hear that, father!" cried the blind girl. 

" Yes, yes, I hear it," murmured Caleb, with the fixed 
look of a sleep-walker; " but I don't believe it. It is one 
of my lies, Tve no doubt" 

" You see I^I want to bring the Peerybingles a little 
more into company with May Fielding," said Tackleton. 
" I am going to be married to May." 

"Married!" cried the blind girl, starting from him. 

" She is such an idiot," muttered Tackleton, " that I 
was afraid she would never comprehend me. Yes, Bertha! 
Married ! Church, parson, clerk, beadle, glass-coach, bells, 
breakfast, bride-cake, favours, and all the rest. A wed- 
ding, you know; a wedding. Don't you know what a 
wedding is?" 

" I know," replied the blind girl, in a gentle tone. " I 
understand!" 

"Do you?" muttered Tackleton. "It is more than I 
expected. Well! on that accoui^^ I want to join the 
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party, and to bring May and her mother. I will send 
in a little something or other, before the afternoon. A 
cold leg of mutton, or some trifle of that sort You will 
expect me 7" 

" Yes," she answered. 

She had drooped her head, and turned away; and so 
stood, with her hands crossed, musing. 

" I don't think you will," muttered Tackleton, looking 
at her; "for you seem to have forgotten all about it, 
already. Caleb 1" 

" I may venture to say I am here, I suppose," thought 
Caleb. "Sir!" 

" Take care she does not forget what I have been saying 
to her." 

"/S^ never forgets," returned Caleb. "It is one of 
the few things she is not clever in." 

"Every man thinks his own geese, swans," observed 
the toy merchant, with a shrug. 

Having delivered himself of this remark, old Gruff and 
Tackleton withdrew. 

49. BERTHA QUESTIONS HER FATHER. 

Bertha remained where he had left her. The gaiety 
had vanished from her downcast face, and it was very 
sad. Three or four times she shook her head, as if be- 
wailing some loss; but her sorrowful thoughts found no 
vent in words. 

It was not until Caleb had been occupied some time, 
in yoking a team of horses to a waggon by nailing the 
harness to the vital parts of their bodies, that she drew 
near to his working-stool, and sitting down beside him, 
said — 
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" Father, I am lonely in the dark I want my eyes : 
my patient, willing eyes." 

" Here they are," said Caleb. " Always ready. They 
are more yours than mine, Bertha, any hour in the four- 
and-twenty. What shall your eyes do for you, dear?" 

" Look round the room, father." 

** All right," said Caleb. " No sooner said than done, 
Bertha." 

"TeU me about it." 

" It's much the same as usual," said Caleb. "Homely, 
but very snug. The gay colours on the walls; the bright 
flowers on the plates and dishes; the shining wood; the 
general cheerfulness and neatness of the building; make 
it very pretty." 

Cheerful and neat it was, wherever Bertha's hands could 
busy themselves. But nowhere else, were cheerfulness 
and neatness possible, in the old crazy shed which Caleb's 
fancy so transformed. 

"You have your working dress on, and are not so 
gallant as when you wear the handsome coati" said 
Bertha, touching him. 

" Not quite so gallant," answered Caleb. " Pretty brisk 
though." 

"Father," said the blind girl, drawing close to his 
side, and stealing one arm round his neck. "Tell me 
something about May. She is very fair?" 

" She is indeed," said Caleb. And she was indeed. It 
was quite a rare thing to Caleb, not to have to draw on 
his invention. 

" Her hair is dark," said Bertha; " darker than mine. 
Her voice is sweet, I know. I have often loved to hear 
it. Her shape — " 
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" There is not a doirs in all the room to equal it," said 
Caleb. "And her eyes! — " 

He stopped; for Bertha had drawn closer round his 
neck; and, from the arm that clung about him, came a 
warning pressure which he understood too well 

He coughed a moment, hammered for a moment, and 
then fell back upon the song about the sparkling bowl; 
his resource in all such difficulties. 

" Our friend, father; our benefactor. I am never tired, 
you know, of hearing about him. — Now was I ever?" she 
said hastily. 

" Of course not," answered Caleb. "And with reason." 

"Ah! With how much reason!" cried the blind girl, 
with such fervency, that Caleb, though his motives were 
so pure, could not bear to meet her face; but dropped his 
eyes, as if she could have read in them his innocent deceit. 

"Then, tell me again about him, dear father," said 
Bertha. "Many times again! His face is kind and 
tender. Honest and true, I am sure it ia The manly 
heart that tries to hide all favours with a show of 
roughness and unwillingness, beats in its every look and 
glance." 

" And makes it noble," added Caleb in his quiet des- 
peration. 

"And makes it noble!" cried the blind girl. "He is 
older than May, father?" 

" Yes," said Caleb. " He is a little older than May. 
But that does not signify." 

"Oh father, yes! To be his patient companion in 
infirmity and age; to be his nurse in sickness, and his 
friend in suffering and sorrow; to know no weariness in 
working for his sake; to watch him; tend him; sit beside 
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his bed, and talk to him, awake, and pray for him, asleep; 
what privileges these would be ! Would she do all this, 
dear father?" 

"No doubt of it," said Caleb. 

"I love her, father; I can love her from my soul!" 
exclaimed the blind girL And saying so, she laid her 
poor blind face on Caleb's shoulder, and so wept and 
wept, that he was almost sorry to have brought that 
tearful happiness upon her. 

60. DRESSING THE BABY. 

In the meantime there had been a pretty sharp com- 
motion at John Peerybingle's; for little Mrs. Peerybingle 
couldn't think of going anywhere without the baby; and 
to get the baby under weigh, took time. 

Not that there was much of the baby — speaking of it 
as a thing of weight and measure — but there was a vast 
deal to do about and about it, and it all had to be done 
by easy stages. 

For instance, when the baby was got, by hook and by 
crook, to a certain point of dressing, and you might have 
supposed that another touch or two would finish him oflF, 
and turn him out a tip-top baby, he was extinguished in 
a flannel cap and hustled off to bed; where he simmered 
(so to speak) between two blankets for the best part of 
an hour. Mrs. Peerybingle took advantage of this time 
to make herself as smart in a small way as ever you saw 
anybody in all your life. 

After this, the baby being all alive again, was invested, , 
by the efforts of Mrs. Peerybingle and Miss Slowboy, 
with a cream-coloured mantle for its body, and a sort of 
nankeen raised-pie for its head. 
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In course of time they all three got down to the door, 
where the old horse had already taken more than the full 
value of his day's toll out of the Turnpike Trust, by 
tearing up, the road with his hoofs, and whence Boxer 
might be dimly seen in the distance, standing looking 
back, and tempting him to come on without orders. 

As to a chair, or anything of that kind for helping 
Mrs. Peerybingle into the cart, you know very little of 
John if you think that was necessary. Before you could 
have seen him lift her from the ground, there she was in 
her place, fresh and rosy. 

" John ? You have got the basket with the veal and 
ham-pie and things]" said Dot. "If you have not, you 
must turn round again, this very minute. WayT 

This word was addressed to the horse, who did not 
mind it at all. 

" Oh, do Way^ John ! " said Mrs. Peerybingle. " Please ! " 

" It will be time enough to do that," returned John, 
" when I begin to leave things behind me. The basket 
is here, safe enough." 

"I would not go to Bertha's without the veal and ham- 
pie and things, for any money. Once a fortnight ever 
since we have been married, John, have we made our 
little picnic there. If anything were to go wrong with 
it, I should almost think we were never to be lucky 
again. 

"It was a land thought in the first instance," said the 
carrier; "and I honour you for it, little woman." 

"My dear John," replied Dot, turning very red. 
"Don't talk about honouring iwe." 

"By the by, that old gentleman is an odd fish," said 
the carrier, looking straight along the road before them. 
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"I cannot make him out I don't believe there is any 
harm in hint" 

''None at alL I am — I am sure there is none at alL'' 

''Yes?" said the carrier, with his eyes attracted to her 
face by the great earnestness of her manner. "I am 
glad you feel so certain of it, because it satisfies me. It 
is curious that he should have taken it into his head to 
ask leave to go on lodguig with us, is it not] Things 
come about so strangely.'' 

"So very strangely," she said in a low voice. 

"However, he is a good-natured old gentleman," said 
John, "and pays as a gentleman, and I think his word is 
to be relied upon, like a gentleman's. I had quite a long 
talk with him this morning: he can hear me better 
already, he says, as he gets more used to my voice. 

"He told me a great deal about himself, and I told 
liim a good deal about myself, and a rare lot of questions 
he asked me. I told him about my having two beats, 
you know, in my business; one day to the right from 
our house and back again; another day to the left from 
our house and back again (for he is a stranger, and does 
not know the names of places about here); and he seemed 
quite pleased. 

"'Why, then I shall be returning home to-night your 
way,' he says, 'when I thought you would be coming in 
an opposite direction. That is capital. I may trouble 
you for another lift, perhaps; but I will engage not to 
fall so sound asleep again.' He was sound asleep, sure-ly ! 
— Dot! what are you thinking of?" 

"Thinking of, John? I — I was listening to you." 

"Oh! That is all right!" said the honest carrier. "I 
was afraid, from the look of your face, that I had gone 
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rambling on so long as to set you thinking about some- 
thing else. I was very near it, I will be bound." 

51. THE riCNIC. 

Dot making no reply, they jogged on for some little 
time in silence. But it was not easy to remain silent 
very long in John Peerybingle's cart, for everybody on 
the road had something to say; and though it might 
only be "How are you?" Indeed it was very often 
nothing else, still, to give that back again in the right 
spirit required not merely a nod and a smile, but as 
wholesome an action of the lungs, as a long-winded 
speech. 

Sometimes people on foot or horseback plodded on a 
little way beside the cart, for the purpose of having a 
chat; and then there was a great deal to be said on both 
sides. 

Then Boxer gave occasion to more good-natured recog- 
nitions of, and by, the carrier than half-ardozen Christians 
could have done I Everybody knew him all along the 
road, especially the fowls and pigs, who, when they saw 
him approaching, with his body all on one side, and his 
ears pricked up, and that knob of a tail making the most 
of itself in the air, withdrew into remote back settlements 
without waiting for the honour of a nearer acquaintance. 

He had business everywhere; going down all the turn- 
ings, looking into all the wells, bolting in and out of all 
the cottages, dashing into the midst of all the dame- 
schools, fluttering all the pigeons, magnifying the tails 
of all the cats. Wherever he went, somebody or other 
might have been heard to cry, "Halloa! Here's Boxer!" 

And out came that somebody along with at least two 
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or three others to give John Peerybingle and his pretty 
wife good-day. 

The trip was a little foggy, to be sure, in the January 
weather, and was raw and cold. But' who cared for 
such trifles'? Not Dot. Not Tilly Slowboy, for she 
deemed sitting in a cart, on any terms, to be the highest 
point of human joys. 

Not the baby, I am sure; for it is not in baby nature 
to be warmer or more sound asleep, than that blessed 
young Peerybingle was, all the way. 

Boxer, who was in advance some quarter of a mile or 
so, had already passed the outposts of the town, and 
gained the comer of the street where Caleb and his 
daughter lived; and long before they reached the door, 
he and the blind girl were on the pavement waiting to 
receive them. 

Boxer, by the way, made certain distinctions of his 
own with Bertha, which persuade me fully that he knew 
her to be blind. He never sought to attract her attention 
by looking at her, as he often did with other people, but 
touched her. What experience he could ever have had 
of blind people or blind dogs, I don't know. 

He may have found it out for himself, perhaps, but he 
had got hold of it somehow; and therefore he had hold 
of Bertha too, by the skirt, and kept hold until Mrs. 
Peerybingle and the baby, and Miss Slowboy and the 
basket, were all got safely within doors. 

May Fielding was already come; and so was her mother 
— a little old lady with a peevish face, who, in conse- 
quence of having once been better off", or of labouring 
under an impression that she might have been, if some- 
thing had happened which never did happen, and seemed 
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to have never been likely to come to pass — but it is all 
the same — was very genteel and patronizing indeed. 

Gruff and Tackleton was also there, doing the agree- 
able, with the evident sensation of being as perfectly at 
home, and as much in his own element, as a fresh young 
salmon on the top of the Great Pyramid. 

"May! my dear old friend!" cried Dot, running up to 
meet her. "What a happiness to see you !" 

Her old friend was, to the full, as hearty and as glad 
as she; and it really was, if you will believe me, quite a 
pleasant sight to see them embrace. 

Tackleton had brought his leg of mutton, and wonder- 
ful to relate, a tart besides — but we don't mind a little 
dissipation when our brides are in the case; we don't get 
married every day— and in addition to these there were 
the veal and ham-pie and "things," as Mrs. Peerybingle 
called them, which were chiefly nuts and oranges, and 
cakes. 

When the repast was set forth on the board, flanked 
by Caleb's contribution, which was a great wooden bowl 
of smoking potatoes, Tackleton led his intended mother- 
in-law to the post of honour. 

Caleb sat next his daughter; Dot and her old school- 
fellow were side by side; the good carrier took care of 
the bottom of the table. Miiss Slowboy was isolated, for 
the time being, from every article of furniture but the 
chair she sat on, that she might have nothing else to 
knock the baby's head against. 

Tackleton could not get on at all; and the more 
cheerful his intended bride became in Dot's society, the 
less he liked it, though he had brought them together for 
that purpose. He was a regular dog in the manger; and 
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when they laughed, and he could not, he took it into his 
head that they roust be laughing at him. 

52. MAY AND DOT. 

"Ah, May!" said Dot "Dear, dear, what changes! 
To talk of those merry school-days makes one young 
again." 

"Why, you are not particularly old at any time, are 
you?" said Tackleton. 

"Look at my sober, plodding husband there," returned 
Dot. "He adds twenty years to my age at least. Don't 
you, John?" 

"Forty," John replied. 

"How many you will add to May's, I am sure I don't 
know," said Dot laughing. "But she cannot be much 
less than a hundred years of age on her next birthday." 

"Ha, ha!" laughed Tackleton. Hollow as a drum, that 
laugh though. And he looked as if he could have 
twisted Dot's neck. 

"Dear, dear!" said Dot. "Only to remember how we 
used to talk at school about the husbands we would 
choose. I don't know how young, and how handsome, 
and how gay, and how lively, mine was not to be ! and 
as to May's! — Ah, dear! I don't know whether to laugh 
or cry when I think what silly girls we were." 

May seemed to know which to do; for the colour 
flashed into her face, and tears stood in her eyes. 

"Even the very persons themselves — real live young 
men — we fixed on sometimes," said Dot "We little 
thought how things would come about I never fixed 
on John, I am sure; I never so much as thought of him. 
And if I had told you, you were ever to be married to 
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Mr. Tackleton, why you would have slapped me. Would 
you not, May!" 

Though May did not say yes, she certainly did not 
say no, or express no, by any means. 

Tackleton laughed — quite shouted, he laughed so loud. 
John Peerybingle laughed too, in his good-natured and 
contented manner; but his was a mere whisper of a 
laugh, to Tackleton's. 

"You could not help yourselves for all that You 
could not resist us, you see," said Tackleton. " Here we 
are! Here we are! Where are your gay young bride- 
grooms nowl" 

"Some of them are dead," said Dot; "and some of 
them forgotten. Some of them, if they could stand 
among us at this moment, would not believe we were the 
same creatures; would not believe that what they saw 
and heard was real, and we could forget them so. No ! 
they would not believe one word of it!" 

"Why, Dot!" exclaimed the carrier. "Little woman!" 

She had spoken with such earnestness and fire, that 
she stood in need of some recalling to herself, without 
doubt. Her husband's check was very gentle, for he 
only interfered, as he supposed, to shield old Tackleton; 
but she stopped, and said no more. 

There was an agitation, even in her silence, which the 
wary Tackleton, who had brought his half-shut eye to 
bear upon her, noted closely; and remembered to some 
purpose too, as you will see. 

May uttered no word, good or bad, but sat quite still 
with her eyes cast down; and made no sign of interest 
in what had passed. 

In order that the bottled beer might not be slighted, 

(683) L 
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John Peerybingle proposed To-morrow: the Wedding- 
day: and called upon them to drink a bumper to it, 
before he went on his journey. 

For you ought to know that he only rested there, and 
gave the old horse a bait 

He had to go some four or five miles farther on; and 
when he returned in the evening he called for Dot, and 
took another rest on his way home. This was the order 
of the day on all the picnic occasions, and had been ever 
since they began. 

There were two persons present, besides the bride and 
bridegroom elect, who did but little honour to the toast 
One of these was Dot, too flushed and upset to suit her- 
self to any small occurrence of the moment; the other 
Bertha, who rose up before the rest, and left the table. 

"Good-bye!" said stout John Peerybingle, pulling on 
his dreadnought coat " I shall be back at the old time. 
Good-bye all!" 

" Good-bye, John," returned Caleb. 

He seemed to say it by rote, and to wave his hand in 
the same unconscious manner; for he stood observing 
Bertha with a wondering face. 

" Good-bye, young one !" said the jolly carrier, bending 
down to kiss the child, which Tilly Slowboy, now intent 
upon her knife and fork, had placed asleep (and, strange 
to say, without damage) in a little cot of Bertha's fur- 
nishing; "good-bye! 

"Time will come, I suppose, when you will turn out 
into the cold, my little friend, and leave your old father 
to enjoy his pipe in the chimney-comer; eh] Where is 
Dot?" 

"I am here, John!" she said, starting. 
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"Come, come!" returned the carrier, clapping his 
sounding hands. "Where is the pipel" 

" I quite forgot the pipe, John." 

Forgot the pipel Was such a wonder ever heard of? 
She ! Forgot the pipe ! 

" I will fill it directly. It is soon done." 

But it was not so soon done either. It lay in the 
usual place, the carrier's dreadnought pocket, with the 
little pouch — ^her own work — from which she was used 
to fill it; but her hand shook so that she entangled it 
(and yet her hand was small enough to have come out 
easily, I am sure), and bungled terribly. During the 
whole process Tackleton stood looking on with the half- 
closed eye; which, whenever it met her's — or caught it, 
for it can hardly be said to have ever met another eye : 
rather being a kind of trap to snatch it up — added to 
her confusion in a great degree. 

"Why, what a clumsy Dot you are this afternoon 1" said 
John. "I could have done it better myself, I believe!" 

With these good-natured words he strode away; and 
presently was heard, in company with Boxer, and the 
old horse, and the cart, making lively music down the 
road. What time the dreamy Caleb still stood, watching 
his blind daughter, with the same look on his face. 

63. BERTHA'S HARD FATE. 

"Bertha!" said Caleb softly. "What has happened? 
How changed you are, my darling, in a few hours —since 
this morning. You silent and dull all day! What is it? 
TeUme!" 

"0 father, father!" cried the blind girl, bursting into 
tears. " Oh my hard, hard fate !" 
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Caleb drew his hand across his eyes before he answered 
her. 

"But think how cheerful and how happy you have 
been, Bertha! How good, and how much loved by 
many people." 

"That strikes me to the heart, dear father! Always 
80 mindful of me! Always so kind to me!" 

Caleb was very much perplexed to understand her. 

" To be — to be blind, Bertha, my poor dear," he 
faltered, "is a great affliction; but — " 

"I have never felt it!" cried the blind girl. "I have 
never felt it, in its fulness. Never! I have sometimes 
wished that I could see you, or could see him; only 
once, dear father — only for one little minute — that I 
might know what it is I treasure up" — she laid her 
hands upon her breast — "and hold here! That I might 
be sure I have it right ! 

" Sometimes (but then I was a child) I have wept in 
my prayers at night to think that when your images 
ascended from my heart to heaven, they might not be 
the true likeness of yourselves. But I have never had 
these feelings long. They have passed away, and left 
me contented." 

"And they will again," said Caleb. 

"But, father! Oh my good, gentle father, bear with 
me, if I am wicked!" said the blind girl. "This is not 
the sorrow that so weighs me down!" 

Her father could not choose but let his moist eyes 
overflow; she was so earnest But he did not under- 
stand her yet. 

"Bring her to me," said Bertha. "I cannot hold it 
closed and shut within myself. Bring her to me, father!" 
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She knew he hesitated, and said, " May. Bring May 1" 

May heard the mention of her name, and coming 
quietly towards her, touched her on the arm. The blind 
girl turned immediately, and held her by both hands. 

"Look into my face, dear heart, sweet heart!" said 
Bertha. " Read it with your beautiful eyes, and tell me 
if the truth is written on it." 

"Dear Bertha, yes!" 

The blind girl, still upturning the blank, sightless face, 
down which the teai-s were running fast, addressed her 
in these words: 

"There is not in my soul a wish or thought that is 
not for your good, bright May! There is not in my 
soul a grateful recollection stronger than the one which 
is stored there, of the many many times when, in the 
full pride of sight and beauty, you have had considerar 
tion for Blind Bertha, even when we two were children, 
or when Bertha was as much a child as ever blindness 
can be! 

"Every blessing on your head! Light upon your 
happy course! Not the less, my dear May;" and she 
drew towards her in a closer grasp; "not the less, my 
bird, because to-day the knowledge that you are to be 
his wife has wrung my heart almost to breaking! 

"Father, May, Mary! Oh forgive me that it is so, 
for the sake of all he has done to relieve the weariness 
of my dark life: and for the sake of the belief you have 
in me, when I call heaven to witness that I could not 
wish him married to a wife more worthy of his good- 
ness!" 

While speaking she had released May Fielding's hands. 
As she proceeded in her strange confession, she dropped 
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at last at the feet of her friend, and hid her blind face 
in the folds of her dress. 

"Great Power!" exclaimed her father, smitten at one 
blow with the truth, "have I deceived her from her 
cradle, but to break her heart at last?" 

Caleb had sat down to his afternoon's work But he 
could not settle to it, poor fellow, being anxious for 
his daughter. It was touching to see him sitting idle on 
his working-stool, regarding her so wistfully; and always 
saying in his face, "Have I deceived her from her cradle, 
but to break her hearti" 

64. JOHN'S RETURN. 

When it was night, and tea was done, and Dot had 
nothing more to do in washing up the cups and saucers; 
in a word — for I must come to it, and there is no use 
in putting it off — when the time drew nigh for expecting 
the carrier's return in every sound of distant wheels; her 
manner changed again; her colour came and went; and 
she was very restless. Not as good wives are when 
listening for their husbands. No, no, no. It was another 
sort of restlessness from that 

Wheels heard. A horse's feet. The barking of a dog. 
The gradual approach of all the sounds. The scratching 
paw of Boxer at the door! 

"Whose step is that?" cried Bertha, starting up. 

"Whose step?" returned the carrier, standing in the 
portal, with his brown face ruddy as a winter beny from 
the keen night air. " Why, mine." 

"The other step," said Bertha. "The man's tread 
behind you?" 

"She is not to be deceived," observed the carrier 
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laughing. "Come along, sir. You will be welcome, 
never fear!" 

He spoke in a loud tone; and as he spoke the deaf 
old gentleman entered. 

" He is not so much a stranger that you have not seen 
him once, Caleb," said the carrier. "You'll give him 
house-room till we go?" 

"Oh surely, John; and take it as an honour." 

"He is the best company on earth to talk secrets in," 
said John. " I have reasonable good lungs, but he tries 
them, I can tell you. Sit down, sir. All friends here, 
and glad to see you!" 

When he had given this assurance, in a voice that 
amply proved the truth of what he had said about his 
lungs, he added in his natural tone, "A chair in the 
chimney-comer, and leave to sit quite silent and look 
pleasantly about him, is all he cares for. He is easily 
pleased." 

Bertha had been listening intently. She called Caleb 
to her side when he had set the chair, and asked him, 
in a low voice, to describe their visitor. When he had 
done so she moved, for the first time since he had come 
in, and sighed, and seemed to have no further interest 
in him. 

The carrier was in high spirits, good fellow that he 
was; and fonder of his little wife than ever. 

"A clumsy Dot she was this afternoon!" he said, 
encircling her with his rough arm as he stood removed 
from the rest; "and yet I like her somehow. See 
yonder, Dot!" 

He pointed to the old man. She looked down. I 
think she trembled. 
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"He is full of admiration for you!" said the carrier. 
" Talked of nothing else the whole way here. Why, he 
is a bra?e old boy. I like him for it!" 

" I wish he had had a better subject, John," she said, 
with an uneasy glance about the room. 

"A better subject!" cried the jovial John. "There 
is no such thing. Come ! off with the greatcoat, off with 
the thick shawl, off with the heavy wrappers ! and a cosy 
half-hour by the fire! My humble service, mistress. A 
game at cribbage, you and I ] That's hearty. The cards 
and board, Dot" 

His challenge was made to the old lady, and they were 
soon engaged upon the game. At first, the carrier looked 
about him sometimes with a smile, or now and then called 
Dot to peep over his shoulder at his hand, and advise 
him on some point. But his whole attention soon became 
fixed upon the caids; and he thought of nothing else, 
until a hand upon his shoulder restored him to a con- 
sciousness of Tackleton. 

" I am sorry to disturb you — but a word, directly." 

" I am going to deal," returned the carrier. " It is a 
crisis." 

"It is," said Tackleton. "Come here, man! " 

There was that in his pale face which made the other 
rise immediately, and ask him, in a hurry, what the 
matter was. 

"Hush! John Peerybingle," said Tackleton. "I am 
sorry for this. I am indeed. I have been afraid of it. 
I have suspected it from the first." 

"What is it]" asked the carrier with a frightened 
aspect. 

" Hush ! I will show you, if you will come with ma" 
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55. WHAT JOHN SAW. 

The carrier went with him without another word. 
They went across a yard, where the stars were shining; 
and by a little side door, into Tackleton's own counting- 
house, where there was a glass window commanding the 
ware-room: which was closed for the night 

There was no light in the counting-house itself, but 
there were lamps in the long narrow ware-room; and so 
the window was bright 

"A moment 1" said Tackleton. "Can you bear to 
look through that window, do you think?" 

"Why not?" returned the carrier. 

" A moment more," said Tackleton. *' Do not commit 
any violence. It is of no use. It is dangerous too. 
You are a strong-made man; and you might do murder 
before you know it" 

The carrier looked him in the face, and recoiled a step 
as if he had been struck. In one stride he was at the 
window, and he saw — 

Oh shadow on the hearth! Oh truthful cricket! Oh 
faithless wife! 

He saw her, with the old msm; old no longer, but 
erect and gallant: bearing in his hand the false white 
hair that had won his way into their desolate and 
miserable home. He saw her listening to him, as he 
bent his head to whisper in her ear. He saw them stop, 
and saw her turn — to have the face, the face he loved so, 
so presented to his view! — and saw her, with her own 
hands, fix the lie upon his head, laughing as she did it 
at his unsuspicious nature ! 

He clenched his strong right hand at first, as if it 
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would have beaten down a Kon. But opening it im- 
mediately again, he spread it out before the eyes of 
Tackleton (for he was tender of her, even then), and so 
as they passed out fell down upon a desk, and was as 
weak as any infant 

He was wrapped up to the chin, and busy with his 
horse and parcels, when she came into the room, pre- 
pared for going home. 

"Now John, dear? Good night, May! Good night, 
Bertha!" 

Could she kiss them ? Could she be blithe and cheer- 
ful in her parting? Could she venture to show her face 
to them without a blush? Yes. Tackleton observed her 
closely; and she did all this. 

"Now, Tilly, give me the baby. Good night, Mr. 
Tackleton. Where is John ? " 

" He is going to walk beside the horse's head," said 
Tackleton, who helped her to her seat 

"My dear John. Walk? To-night?" 

The muffled figure of her husband made a sign in the 
affirmative; and the false stranger and the little nurse 
being in their places, the old horse moved off. Boxer, 
running on before, running back, running round and 
round the cart, and barking as merrily as ever. 

When Tackleton had gone off likewise, escorting May 
and her mother home, poor Caleb sat down by the fire 
beside his daughter, still saying in his thoughts, " Have 
I deceived her from her cradle, but to break her heart at 
last?"- 

The toys that had been set in motion for the baby, 
had all stopped and run down long ago. In the faint 
light and silence, the calm dolls; the rocking-horses with 
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distended eyes and nostrils; the very beasts upon their 
way into the ark, in twos, like a boarding-school out 
walking; might have been thought to be stricken 
motionless with wonder, at Dot being false, or Tackleton 
beloved under any circumstances. 

CHIRP THE THIRD. 
56. JOHN'S THOUGHTS. 

The Dutch clock in the comer struck ten, when the 
carrier sat down by his fireside. So troubled and grief- 
worn, that he seemed to scare the cuckoo, who, having 
cut his ten melodious announcements as short as pos- 
sible, plunged back and clapped his little door behind 
him, as if the unwonted sight were too much for his 
feelings. 

Slowly, slowly, as the carrier sat brooding on his 
hearth, now cold and dark, fierce thoughts began to rise 
within him, as an angiy wind comes rising in the night. 
The stranger was beneath his outraged roof. Three 
steps would take him to his chamber door. One blow 
would beat it in. "You might do murder before you 
know it," Tackleton had said. How could it be murder 
if he gave the villain time to grapple with him hand to 
hand ? He was the younger man. 

It was an ill-timed thought, bad for the dark mood of 
his mind. 

He was the younger man! Yes, yes; some lover who 
had won the heart that he had never touched. Some 
lover of her early choice — of whom she had thought and 
dreamed — for whom she had pined and pined, when he 
had fancied her so happy by his side. 
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There was a gun hanging on the wall He took it 
down, and moved a pace or two towards the door of the 
stranger's room. He knew the gun was loaded. 

Some idea that it was just to shoot this man like a 
wild beast, seized him, and swelled in his mind until it 
grew into a demon in complete possession of him, casting 
out all milder thoughts. 

That phrase is wrong. Not casting out his milder 
thoughts, but changing them. Changing them into 
scourges to drive him on. Turning water into blood, 
and love into hate. 

Her image, sorrowing, humbled, but still pleading to 
his tenderness and mercy, never left his mind; but stay- 
ing there, it urged him to the door, raised the weapon to 
his shoulder, fitted and nerved his finger to the trigger, 
and cried, " Kill him ! In his bed !" 

He reversed the gun to beat the stock upon the door; 
he already held it lifted in the air; some design was 
in his thoughts of calling out to him to fly, by the 
window — 

When, suddenly, the fire sent forth a glow of light; 
and the cricket on the hearth began to chirp ! 

No sound he could have heard, no human voice, not 
even hers, could so have moved and softened him. The 
artless words in which she had told him of her love for 
this same cricket, were once more freshly spoken. Her 
trembling, earnest manner at the moment, was again 
before him ; her pleasant voice — oh what a voice it was, 
for making household music at the fireside of an honest 
man! — thrilled through and through his better nature, 
and awoke it into life and action. 

He drew back from the door, like a man walking in his 
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sleep, awakened from a frightful dream; and put the gun 
aside. Clasping his hands before his face, he then sat 
down again beside the fire, and found relief in tears. 

57. FAIRY VOICES. 

The cricket on the hearth came out into the room, 
and stood in fairy shape before him. 

" * I love it,' " said the fairy voice, repeating what he 
well remembered, " * for the many times I have heard 
it, and the many thoughts its harmless music has given 
me.'" 

" She said so !" cried the carrier. " True ! " 

" *This has been a happy home, John; and I love the 
cricket for its sake ! '" 

"It has been, heaven knows," returned the carrier. 
" She made it happy, always — until now." 

The figure raised its hand and said : 

"Upon your own hearth — " 

" The hearth she has blighted," interposed the carrier. 

"The hearth she has — how often! — blessed and 
brightened," said the cricket: "the hearth which, but 
for her, were only a few stones and bricks and rusty 
bars, but which has been,- through her, the altar of your 
home. Upon your own hearth; hear her! Hear me! 
Hear everything that speaks the language of your hearth 
and home!" 

"And pleads for her?" inquired the carrier. 

" All things that speak the language of your hearth 
and home, must plead for her!" returned the cricket. 
"For they speak the truth." 

And while the carrier, with his head upon his hands, 
continued to sit in his chair, the presence stood beside 
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him, and presenting his thoughts before him, as in a 
glass or picture. It was not a solitary presence. 

From the hearthstone; from the chinmey; from the 
clock, the pipe, the kettle, and the cradle; from the 
floor, the walls, the ceiling, and the stairs; from the cart 
without and the cupboard within; from every thing and 
every place with which she had ever been familiar; 
fairies came trooping forth. 

Not to stand beside him as the cricket did, but to busy 
and bestir themselves. To do all honour to her image. 
To pull him by the skirts, and point to it when it 
appeared. To cluster round it, and embrace it, and 
strew flowers for it to tread on. To try to crown its fair 
head with their tiny hands. To show that they were 
fond of it and loved it 

The night was wearing now; the moon burst out and 
shone brightly in the sky. Perhaps some calm and 
quiet light had risen also in his mind, and he could think 
more soberly of what had happened. 

Although the shadow of the stranger fell at intervals 
upon the glass — always distinct and big — it never fell so 
darkly as at first. AVhenever it appeared the fairies 
uttered a general cry of consternation, and plied their 
little arms and legs to rub it out And whenever they 
got at Dot again, and showed her to him once more, 
bright and beautiful, they cheered in the most hearty 
manner. 

They never showed her otherwise than beautiful and 
bright, for they were household spirits; and being so, 
what Dot was there for them, but the one active, beam- 
ing, pleasant little creature who had been the light and 
sun of the carrier^s home ! 
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Thus the night passed. The moon went down, the 
stars grew pale, the cold day broke, the sun rose. The 
carrier still sat, musing in the chimney-comer. He had 
sat there with his head upon his hands, all night All 
night the faithful cricket had been chirp, chirp, chirping 
on the hearth. 

All night he had listened to its voice. All night the 
household fairies had been busy with him. All night 
she had been amiable and blameless in the glass, except 
when that one shadow fell upon it. 

He rose up when it was broad day, and washed and 
dressed himself. He could not go about his usual cheerful 
duties, he wanted spirit for them; but it mattered the 
less as it was Tackleton's wedding-day, and he had ar- 
ranged to make his rounds by proxy. 

He had thought to have gone to church with Dot. 
But such plans were at an end. It was their own 
wedding-day too. Ah! how little he had looked for 
such a close to such a year! 

68. THE DISAPPEARANCE. 

The carrier expected that Tackleton would pay him 
an early visit; and he was right. He had not walked 
to and fro before his own door many minutes, when he 
saw the toy merchant coming in his chase along the 
road. As the chase drew nearer, he perceived that 
Tackleton was dressed out for his marriage, and had 
decorated his horse's head with flowers and favours. 

"John Peerybingle!" said Tackleton. "My good 
fellow, how do you find yourself this morning?" 

"I have had but a poor night. Master Tackleton," 
returned the carrier, shaking his head; "for I have 
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been a good deal disturbed in my mind. 6nt it is over 
now ! Can you spare me half-an-hour or so for some 
private talkl" 

"I came on purpose," returned Tackleton, alighting. 
"Never mind the horse. He will stand quiet enough, 
with the reins over this post, if you will give him a 
mouthful of hay." 

The carrier having brought the hay from his stable, 
they turned into the house. 

" You are not married before noon ?" he said, "I think?" 

" No," answered Tackleton. " Plenty of time. Plenty 
of time." 

When they entered the kitchen, Tilly Slowboy was 
rapping at the stranger's door, which was only removed 
from it by a few steps. One of her very red eyes (for 
Tilly had been crying all night long because her mistress 
cried) was at the keyhole; and she was knocking very 
loud, and seemed frightened. 

"If you please, I cannot make anybody hear," said 
Tilly, looking round. " I hope nobody has gone and died, 
if you please!" 

This wish Miss Slowboy emphasized with various new 
raps and kicks at the door, which led to no result 
whatever. 

" Shall I gol" said Tackleton. " It is curious." 

The carrier, who had turned his face from the door, 
signed to him to go if he would. 

So Tackleton went to Tilly Slowbo/s relief; and he 
too kicked and knocked; and he too failed to get the 
least reply. But he thought of trying the handle of the 
door; and as it opened easily, he peeped in, looked in, 
went in, and soon came running out again. 
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** John Peerybingle," said Tackleton in his ear. " I 
hope there has been nothing — nothing rash in the 
night." 

The carrier turned upon him quickly. 

"Because he is gone!" said Tackleton, "and the 
window is open. I was afraid there might have been 
some — some scuffle. Ehl" 

"Make yourself easy," said the carrier. "He went 
into that room last night without harm in word or deed 
from me, and no one has entered it since. He is away 
of his own free will. I would go out gladly at that 
door, and beg my bread from house to house for life, 
if I could so change the past that he had never come. 
But he has come and gone. And I have done with 
him!" 

"Oh! Well, I think he has got off pretty easily," 
said Tackleton, taking a chair. 

The sneer was lost upon the carrier, who sat down 
too, and shaded his face with his hand for some little 
time before proceeding. 

69. WHAT JOHN DECIDES. 

"You showed me last night," John said at length, 
"my wife; my wife that I love, secretly — " 

"Conniving at that man's disguise, and giving him 
chances of meeting her alone. I think there is no sight 
I would not have rather seen than that. I think there 
is no man in the world I would not have rather had to 
show it me." 

" I confess to have had my suspicions always," said 
Tackleton. " And that has made me not well liked here, 
I know." 

(533) M 
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"But as you did show it me," went on the carrier, 
not minding him ; " and as you saw her, my wife, my 
wife that I love" — his voice, and eye, and hand grew 
steadier and firmer as he repeated these words; " as you 
saw her at this disadvantage, it is right and just that 
you should also see with my eyes, and look into my 
breast, and know what my mind is upon the subject 
For it is settled," said the carrier. " And nothing can 
shake it now." 

Tackleton was overawed by the manner of his com- 
panion. Plain and unpolished as it was, it had a some- 
thing noble in it, which nothing but the soul of generous 
honour dwelling in the man could have imparted. 

" I am a plain, rough man," pursued the carrier. " I 
am not a clever man, as you very well know. I am not 
a young man. I loved my little Dot, because I had 
seen her grow up from a child, in her father's house; 
because I knew how precious she was; because she had 
been my life for years and years." 

He paused, and softly beat the ground a short time 
with his foot, before resuming : 

" I often thought that though I was not good enough 
for her, I should make her a kind husband, and perhaps 
know her value better than another; and in this way I 
came to think it might be possible that we should be 
married. And in the end, it came about, and we were 
married." 

"Hah!" said Tackleton, with a shake of his head. 

" You had best not speak," said the carrier, with some 
sternness, "till you understand me; and you are wide 
of doing so. If, yesterday, I would have struck that 
man down at a blow, who dared to breathe a word 
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against her; to-day I would set my foot upon his face 
if he was my brother!" 

The toy merchant gazed at him in astonishment. He 
went on in a softer tone : 

" Did I consider," said the carrier, " that I took her, 
at her age, and with her beauty, from her young com- 
panions, and the many scenes of which she was the 
ornament, in which she was the brightest little star that 
ever shone; to shut her up from day to day in my dull 
house, and keep my tedious company? I took advan- 
tage of her hopeful nature and her cheerful disposition, 
and I married her. I wish I never had ! For her sake, 
not for mine!" 

The toy merchant gazed at him, without winking. 
Even the half-shut eye was open now. 

"She has tried," said the poor carrier, with greater 
emotion than he had shown yet; "I only now begin 
to know how hard she has tried, to be my dutiful wife. 
How good she has been; how much she has done; how 
brave and strong a heart she has; let the happiness I 
have known under this roof bear witness ! It will be 
some help and comfort to me when I am here alone." 

"Here alone?" said Tackleton. "Oh! then you do 
mean to take some notice of this." 

The carrier set his grip upon the collar of the toy 
merchant, and shook him like a reed. 

"Listen to me!" he said. "And take care that you 
hear me rigl^t Listen to me. Do I speak plainly?" 

" Very plainly indeed," answered Tackleton. • 

"As if I meant it?" 

"Very much as if you meant it" 

"Passion and distrust have left me!" said the carrier, 
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*'and nothing bat my grief remains. So, let her ga 
Go, with the blessing for the many happy hours she has 
given me, and my forgiveness for any pang she has 
caused me. Let her go, and have the peace of mind I 
wish her! 

" She shall never hate me. She will learn to like me 
better, when I am not a drag upon her. This is the 
day on which I took her, with so little thought for her 
enjoyment, from her home. To-day she shall return to 
it, and I will trouble her no more. 

" Her father and mother will be here to-day — we had 
made a little plan for keeping it together — and they 
shall take her home. I can trust her, there, or any- 
where. She leaves me without blame, and she will live 
so I am sure. If I should die — I may perhaps while she 
is still young; I have lost some courage in a few hours — 
she will find that I remembered her, and loved her to 
the last! This is the end of what you showed me. Now, 

it is over!" 

60. DOT'S REQUEST. 

" Oh no, John, not over. Do not say it is over yet ! 
Not quite yet. I have heard your noble words. I 
could not steal away, pretending to be ignorant of what 
has caused in me such deep gratitude. Do not say it is 
over till the clock has struck again I" 

She had entered shortly after Tackleton, and had re- 
mained there. She never looked at Tackleton, but fixed 
her eyes upon her husband. But she kept away from 
him, setting as wide a space as possible between them; 
and though she spoke with earnestness, she went no 
nearer to him even then. How different in this from 
her old self ! 
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" No hand can make the clock which will strike again 
for me the hours that are gone," replied the carrier, with 
a faint smile. " But let it be so, if you will, my dear. 
It will strike soon. It is of little matter what we say. 
I would try to please you in a harder case than that." 

"Well!" muttered Tackleton. "I must be off; for 
when the clock strikes again it will be necessary for me 
to be upon my way to church. Good morning, John 
Peerybingle. I am sorry to be deprived of the pleasure 
of your company. Sorry for the loss, and the occasion 
of it too! Good bye! Take care of yourself." 

The carrier stood looking after him until he was 
smaller in the distance than his horses' flowers and 
favours near at hand; and then, with a deep sigh, went 
strolling like a restless, broken man among some neigh- 
bouring elms ; unwilling to return until the clock was on 
the eve of striking. 

His little wife, being left alone, sobbed piteously; but 
often dried her eyes and checked herself to say how good 
he was, how excellent he was! and once or twice she 
laughed so heartily (still crying all the time), that Tilly 
was quite horrified. 

"Ow, if you please, don't!" said Tilly. "Ow, what 
has everybody gone and been and done with everybody,, 
making everybody else so wretched! Ow-w-w-w!" 

The soft-hearted Slowboy trailed oflF at this juncture^ 
into such a howl that she must have awakened the baby,, 
if her eyes had not met Caleb Plummer, leading in his- 
daughter. This sight restoring her to a sense of the pro- 
prieties, she stood for some few moments silent, with her 
mouth wide open. 

"Bertha couldn't stay at home this morning," whispered^ 
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Caleb, taking Dot tenderly by both hands. "She was 
afraid, I know, to hear the bells ring, and could not trust 
herself to be so near them on their wedding-day. So we 
started in good time, and came here. 

"I have been thinking of what I have done," said 
Caleb, after a moment's pause. "I have been blaming 
myself till I hardly knew what to do or where to turn, 
for the distress of mind I have caused her. I have come 
to the conclusion that I had better, if you will stay with 
me, ma'am, the while, tell her the truth. 

" You will stay with me the while?" he inquired, trem- 
bling from head to foot " I don't know what effect it 
may have upon her; I don't know what she will think of 
me; I don't know that she will ever care for her poor 
father afterwards. But it is best for her that she should 
be undeceived; and I must bear the consequences as I 
deserve!" 

"Mary," said Bertha, "where is your handl Ah! 
Here it is! here it is!" pressing it to her lips with a 
smile, and drawing it through her arm. "I heard them 
speaking softly among themselves last night of some 
blame against you. They were wrong." 

61. THE BLIND GIRL UNDECEIVED. 

The carrier's wife was silent. Caleb answered for her. 

"They were wrong," he said. 

"I knew it!" cried Bertha proudly. "I told them so. 
I scorned to hear a word. Blame Ae?* with justice!" She 
pressed the hand between her own, and the soft cheek 
against her face. "No ! I am not so blind as that." 

Her father went on one side of her, while Dot re- 
mained upon the other, holding her hand. 
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"Bertha, my dear!" said Caleb, "I have something on 
my mind I want to tell you while we three ai-e alone. 
Hear me kindly! I have a confession to make to you, 
my darling." 

"A confession, father?" 

"I have wandered from the truth and lost myself, my 
child," said Caleb. "I have wandered from the truth, 
intending to be kind to you, and have been cruel." 

She turned her wonder-stricken face towards him, and 
repeated "Cruel!" 

"He accuses himself too strongly. Bertha," said Dot. 
"You will say so, presently. You will be the first to tell 
him so." 

"He cruel to me!" cried Bertha, with a smile. 

"Not meaning it, my child," said Caleb. "But I have 
been; though I never suspected it till yesterday. My 
dear blind daughter, hear me and forgive me! The 
world you live in, heart of mine, does not exist as I have 
represented it. The eyes you have trusted in have been 
false to you." 

She turned her wonder-stricken face towards him still, 
but drew back, and clung closer to her friend. 

"Your road in life was rough, my poor one," said 
Caleb, "and I meant to smooth it for you. I have 
altered objects, changed the characters of people, and in- 
vented many things that never have been, to make you 
happier. I have surrounded you with fancies." 

"But living people are not fancies?" she said, turning 
very pale, and still retiring from him. "You cannot 
change them." 

"I have done so. Bertha," pleaded Caleb. "The 
marriage that takes place to-day is with a stern, sordid. 
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grinding man. A hard master to you and me, my dear, 
for many years. Ugly in his looks and in his nature. 
Unlike what I have painted him to you in everything, 
my child. In everything." 

"Oh, why," cried the blind girl, tortured, as it seemed, 
almost beyond endurance, "why did you ever do this? 
Why did you ever fill my heart so full, and then come in 
Hke death, and tear away the objects of my love? Oh, 
Heaven, how blind I am! How helpless and alone 1" 

Her afflicted father hung his head, and offered no 
reply. 

"Mary," said the blind girl, "tell me what my home is. 
What it truly ia" 

"It is a poor place. Bertha; very poor and bare indeed. 
The house will scarcely keep out wind and rain another 
winter. It is as roughly shielded from the weather. 
Bertha," Dot continued in a low, clear voice, "as your 
poor father in his sackcloth coat" 

The blind girl, greatly agitated, rose, and led the 
carrier's little wife aside. 

"Those presents that I took such care of; that came 
almost at my wish, and were so dearly welcome to me," 
she said, trembling; "where did they come froml Did 
you send them?" 

"No." 

"Who, then?" 

Dot saw she knew already, and was silent. The blind 
girl spread her hands before her face again. But in quite 
another manner now. 

"Dear Mary, a moment One moment! More this 
way. Speak softly to me. You are true, I know. You 
would not deceive me now, would you ?" 
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"No, Bertha, indeed!" 

"No, I am sure you would not. You have too much 
pity for me. Mary, look across the room to where we 
were just now; to where my father is — my father, so com- 
passionate and loving to me — and tell me what you see." 

"I see," said Dot, who understood her well, "an old 
man sitting in a chair, and leaning sorrowfully on the 
back, with his face resting on his hand. As if his child 
should comfort him. Bertha." 

"Yes, yea She will Go oa" 

"He is an old man, worn with care and work. He is 
a spare, thoughtful, grey-haired mau. I see him uow^ 
despondent and bowed down, and striving against nothing. 
But, Bertha, I have seen him many times before; and 
striving hard in many ways for one great sacred object. 
And I honour his grey head, and bless him!" 

The blind girl broke away from her, and throwing 
herself upon her knees before him, took the grey head to 
her breast 

"It is my sight restored. It is my sight!" she cried. 
"I have been blind, and now my eyes are open. I never 
knew him! To think I might have died, and never 
truly seen the father who has been so loving to me!" 

There were no words for Caleb's emotioa 

"There is not a gallant figure on this earth," exclaimed 
the blind girl, holding him in her embrace, "that I would 
love so dearly as this ! The greyer, and more worn, the 
dearer, father! Never let them say I am blind again. 
There is not a furrow in his face, there is not a hair upon 
his head, that shall be forgotten in my prayers and 
thanks to Heaven ! " 

Caleb managed to say "My Bertha!" 
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"And in my blindness I believed him," said the girl, 
caressing him with tears of affection, "to be so different! 
And having him beside me, day by day, so mindful of 
me always, never dreamed of this!" 

"The fresh smart father in the blue coat. Bertha," 
said poor Caleb. "He is gone!" 

"Nothing is gone," she answered. "Dearest father, 
no! Everything is here — in you. The father that I 
loved so well; the father that I never loved enough, and 
never knew; the benefactor whom I first began to love, 
because he had such pity for me. All are here in you." 

Dot's whole attention had been fixed, during this dis- 
course, upon the father and daughter; but now she saw 
that the clock was within a few minutes of striking; and 
fell at once into a nervous and excited state. 

"Father," said Bertha, hesitating. "Mary." 

"Yes, my dear," returned Caleb. "Here she is." 

"There is no change in her. You never told me any- 
thing of hei' that was not true?" 

"I should have done it, my dear, I am afraid," returned 
Caleb, "if I could have made her better than she was. 
But I must have changed her for the worse if I had 
changed her at all. Nothing could improve her. Bertha." 

Confident as the blind girl had been when she asked 
the question, her delight and pride in the reply, and her 
renewed embrace of Dot, were charming to behold. 

62. CALEB'S SON. 

"More changes than you think for may happen though, 
my dear," said Dot "Changes for the better, I mean; 
changes for great joy to some of us. You must not let 
tlieiii startle you too much, if any such should ever 
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happen, and aflfect you! Are those wheels upon the road? 
You have a quick ear, Bertha. Are they wheels?" 

"Yes. Coming very fast." 

"I — I — I know you have a quick ear," said Dot, 
placing her hand upon her heart, and talking on as fast 
as she could to hide its palpitating state, "because I have 
noticed it often, and because you were so quick to find 
out that strange step last night. 

"They are wheels indeed!" she panted, "coming nearer! 
Nearer I Very close! And now you hear them stopping 
at the garden gate ! And now you hear a step outside 
the door — the same step, Bertha, is it noti — and now! — " 

She uttered a wild cry of delight, and running up to 
Caleb put her hands upon his eyes, as a young man 
rushed into the room, and flinging away his hat into the 
air, came sweeping down upon them. 

"Is it over?" cried Dot. 

"Yes!" 

"Happily over?" 

"Yes!" 

"Do you recollect the voice, dear Caleb? Did you 
ever hear the like of it before ?" cried Dot. 

"If my boy in the golden South Americas was alive" — 
said Caleb, trembling. 

"He is alive!" shrieked Dot, removing her hands from 
his eyes and clapping them; "look at him! See where 
he stands before you, healthy and strong! Your own 
dear son ! Your own dear living, loving brother. Bertha ! " 

All honour to the little creature for her transports! 
All honour to her tears and laughter, when the three 
were locked in one another's arms! 

All honour to the heartiness with which she met the 
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sunburnt sailor-fellow, with his dark streaming hair, half 
way, and never turned her rosy little mouth aside, but 
suffered him to kiss it freely, and to press her to his 
bounding heart 1 

And honour to the cuckoo, too — for bursting out of 
the trap-door twelve times, as if for joy! 

The carrier, entering, started back — and well he might 
— to find himself in such good company. 

"Look, John!" said Caleb, proudly; "look here! My 
own boy from the golden South Americas ! My own son ! 
That you fitted out, and sent away yourself! That you 
were always such a friend to ! " 

The carrier advanced to seize him by the hand, but 
stepping back, as some feature in his face brought up a 
remembrance of the deaf man in the cart, said — 

"Edward! Was it you?" 

"Now tell him all!" cried Dot. "Tell hhn all, Edward; 
and do not spare me, for nothing shall make me spare 
myself in his eyes again." 

"I was the man," said Edward. 

"And could you steal, disguised, into the house of 
your old friend?" said the carrier. "There was a frank 
boy once — how many years is it, Caleb, since we heard 
that he was dead, and had it proved, we thought? — who 
never would have done that" 

"There was a generous friend of mine once — more a 
father to me than a friend" — said Edward, "who never 
would have judged me, or any other man, unheard. You 
were he. So I am certain you will hear me now." 

The carrier, with a troubled glance at Dot, who still 
kept far away from him, replied, "Well! that's but fair. 
I will." 
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"You must know that when I left here, a boy," said 
Edward, "I was in love: and my love was returned. 
She was a very young girl, who perhaps (you may tell 
me) did not know her own mind. But I knew mine; and 
I had a passion for her." 

"You had!" exclaimed the carrier. "You!" 

"Indeed I had," returned the other. "And she re- 
turned it I have ever since believed she did; and now 
I am sure she did." 

"Heaven help me!" said the carrier. "This is worse 
than all." 

"Constant to her," said Edward, "and returning, full 
of hope, after many hardships and perils, I heard twenty 
miles away, that she was false to me; that she had for- 
gotten me; and had bestowed herself upon another and 
a richer man. 

"I had no mind to reproach her; but I wished to see 
her, and to prove beyond dispute that this was true. I 
hoped she might have been forced into it against her 
own desire. It would be small comfort, but it would be 
some, I thought; and on I came. 

"That I might have the truth, the real truth; observ- 
ing freely for myself, and judging for myself; I dressed 
myself unlike myself — you know how; and waited on 
the road — you know where. You had no suspicion of me ; 
neither had she," pointing to Dot, "until I whispered in 
her ear at that fireside, and she so nearly betrayed me." 

63. EVERYTHING EXPLAINED. 

"But when she knew that Edward was alive, and had 
come back," sobbed Dot, now speaking for herself, as 
she had burned to do all through this narrative; "and 
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when she knew his purpose, she advised him by all 
means to keep his secret close. 

"His old friend John Peerybingle was much too open 
in his nature, and too clumsy in all tricks — being a 
clumsy man in general,'' said Dot, half laughing and half 
crying — "to keep it for him. And when she — that is 
me, John," sobbed the little woman — "told him all, and 
how his sweetheart had believed him to be dead. How 
she had at last been over-persuaded by her mother into a 
marriage which the silly, dear old thing called advan- 
tageous; and when she — that is me again, John — ^^told 
him they were not yet married (though close upon it), 
and that it would be nothing but a sacrifice if it went on, 
for there was no love on her side; and when he went 
nearly mad with joy to hear it 

"Then she — that is me again — said she would go 
between them, as she had often done before in old 
times, John, and would sound his sweetheart and be 
sure that what she — me again, John — said and thought 
was right. And it WAS right, John! And they were 
brought together, John ! And they were married, John, 
an hour ago ! And here is the bride ! And Gruff and 
Tackleton may die a bachelor ! And I am a happy little 
woman, May, God bless you!" 

Amid the tumult of emotions in his breast, the honest 
carrier had stood confounded. Flying, now, towards her. 
Dot stretched out her hand to stop him, and retreated as 
before. 

"No, John, no ! Hear all ! Do not love me any more, 
John, till you have heard every word I have to say. It 
was wrong to have a secret from you, John. I am very 
sorry. I did not think it any harm, till I came and sat 
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down by you on the little stool last night; but when I 
knew by wh3,t was written in your face that you had 
seen me walking in the gallery with Edward, and knew 
what you thought, I felt how giddy and how wrong it 
was. But oh, dear John, how could you, could you, 
think so!" 

Little woman, how she sobbed again! John Peery- 
bingle would have caught her in his arms. But no; she 
would not let him. 

"Do not love me yet, please, John! Not for a long 
time yet ! When I was sad about this intended marriage, 
dear, it was because I remembered May and Edward 
such young lovers, and knew that her heart was far 
away from Tackleton. You believe that now. Do you 
not, John?" 

John was going to make another rush at this appeal, 
but she stopped him again. 

"No; keep there, please John! When I laugh at you, 
as I sometimes do, John ; and call you clumsy, and a dear 
old goose, and names of that sort, it is because I love you, 
John, so well; and take such pleasure in your ways; and 
would not see you altered in the least respect to have 
you made a king to-morrow." 

"Hurrah!" said Caleb with unusual vigour. "My 
opinion!" 

"No, do not, love me for another minute or two, if you 
please, John. What I want most to tell you, I have 
kept to the last. My dear, good, generous John, if I 
could have loved you better than I do, the noble words I 
heard you say this morning would have made me. But 
I cannot. All the affection that I had (it was a great 
deal, John) I gave you, as you well deserve, long, long 
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ago, and I have no more left to give. Now, my dear 
husband, take me to your heart again! That is my 
home, John; and never, never think of sending me to 
any other!" 

You may be sure the carrier was in a state of perfect 
rapture; and you may be sure Dot was likewise; and 
you may be sure they all were, inclusive of Miss Slow- 
boy, who cried for joy, and, wishing to include her young 
charge in the general interchange of congratulations, 
handed round the baby to everybody in turn, as if it 
were something to drink. 

But now the sound of wheels was heard again outside 
the door; and somebody exclaimed that Gruflf and 
Tackleton was coming back. Speedily that worthy 
gentleman appeared, looking warm and flustered. 

"Why, what is this, John Peerybinglet" said Tackle- 
ton. "There is some mistake. I appointed Mrs. Tackle- 
ton to meet me at the church, and I passed her on the 
road on her way here. Oh! here she is! I beg your 
pardon, sir; I have not the pleasure of knowing you; 
but if you can do me the favour to spare this young lady, 
she has rather a particular engagement this morning." 

"But I cannot spare her," returned Edward. "I could 
not think of it." 

The look that Tackleton bestowed upon him, and the 
start he gave ! 

"I am sorry, sir," said Edward, holding out May's left 
hand, and especially the third finger, "that the young 
lady cannot go with you to church; but as she has 
been there once this morning, perhaps you will excuse 
her." 

Tackleton looked hard at the third finger; and took a 
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little piece of silver-paper, apparently containing a ring, 
from his waistcoat pocket. 

"Miss Slowboy," said Tackleton. "Will you have the 
kindness to throw that in the firel Thank you." 

"It was a previous engagement— -quite an old engage- 
ment — that prevented my wife from keeping her appoint- 
ment with you, I assure you," said £dward. 

"Mrs. Peerybingle," said Tackleton, turning suddenly 
to where she stood with her husband; "I am sorry. You 
have not done me a very great kindness, but upon my 
life I am sorry. You are better than I thought you. 
John Peerybingle, I am sorry. You understand me: 
that is enough. Good morning 1" 

With these words he carried it off, and carried himself 
off too: merely stopping at the door to take the flowers 
and favours from his horse's head, and to kick that 
animal once in the ribs, as a means of informing him 
that there was a screw loose in his arrangements. 

64. EVERYBODY HAPPY. 

Of course it became a serious duty now, to make such 
a day of it^ as should mark these events for a high feast 
and festival in the Peerybingle calendar for evermore. 
So, Dot went to work to produce such an entertainment 
as should reflect honour on the house and every one 
concerned. 

In a very short space of time she was up to her 
dimpled elbows in flour, and whitening the carrier's coat^ 
every time he came near her, by stopping him to give 
him a kiss. 

That good fellow washed the greens, and peeled the 
turnips, and broke the plates, and upset iron pots full of 

(638) N 
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cold water on the fire, and made himself useful in all 
sorts of ways; while a couple of assistants, hastily called 
in from somewhere in the neighbourhood, as on a point 
of life or death, ran against each other in all the door- 
ways and round all the comers; and everybody tumbled 
over Tilly Slowboy and the baby, everywhere. 

Then there was a great expedition set on foot to go 
and find out Mrs. Fielding, and to be penitent to that 
excellent gentlewoman, and to bring her back, by force 
if needful, to be happy and forgiving. 

Then, there were Dot's father and mother to come, in 
another little chaise; and they were behind their time; 
and there was much looking out for them down the road. 
At last they came : a chubby little couple, jogging along 
in a snug and comfortable little way that quite belonged 
to the Dot family: and Dot and her mother, side by 
side, were wonderful to see. They were so like each 
other. 

I would not have missed Dot doing the honours in 
her wedding-gown : my blessing on her bright face 1 for 
any money. No! nor the good Carrier, so jovial and 
so ruddy, at the bottom of the tabla Nor the brown, 
fresh sailor-fellow, and his handsome wife. Nor any one 
among them. To have missed the dinner would have 
been to miss as jolly and as stout a meal as man need 
eat 

After dinner Caleb sang the song about the sparkling 
bowl! As I am a living man: hoping to keep so for a 
year or two: he sang it througL 

And, by-the-by, a most unlooked-for incident occuirid 
just as he finished the last verse. 

There was a tap at the door; and a man came in, 
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without saying with your leave, or by your leave, with 
something heavy on his head. Setting this down in the 
middle of the table, in the centre of the nuts and apples, 
he said: 

*^Mr. Tackleton's compliments, and as he has no use 
for the cake himself, perhaps you will eat it." 

And with those words he walked off. 

There was some surprise among the company, as you 
may imagine. Mrs. Fielding suggested that the cake was 
poisoned; but she was overruled, and the cake was cut 
by May, with much rejoicing. 

I don't think any one had tasted it, when there came 
another tap at the door; and the same man appeared 
again, having under his arm a vast brown paper parcel. 

''Mr. Tackleton's compliments, and he has sent a few 
toys for the baby. They are not ugly." 

After the delivery of these expressions, he retired 
again. 

The whole party would have had great difficulty in 
finding words for their astonishment, even if they had 
had ample time to seek them. But they had none at 
all; for the messenger had scarcely shut the door behind 
him when there came another tap, and Tackleton himself 
walked in. 

"Mrs. Peerybingle!" said the toy merchant, hat in 
hand. "I am sorry. I am more sorry than I was this 
morning. I have had time to think of it John Peery- 
bingle! I am sour by disposition; but I cannot help 
being sweetened, more or less, by coming face to face 
with such 9 man as yoiL 

"Caleb! this little nurse gave me a broken hint last 
night, of which I hi^ve found tb^ thread. I blush to 
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think how eaaily I might have bound yoa and your 
daughter to me; and what a miserable idiot I wae when 
I took her for one! 

"Friends, one and all, my house is very lonely to-night. 
I have not so much as a cricket on my hearth. I have 
scared them all away. Be gracious to me; let me join 
this happy party!" 

He was at home in five minutes. You never saw such 
a fellow. What had he been doing with himself all his 
life, never to have known before hie great power of being 
jovial? Or what had the fairies been doing with him, to 
have made such a change? 

*^John! you will not send me home this evening, will 
you ?" whispered Dot 

He had been very near it though ! 

There was a danoe in the evening. With which 
general mention of that recreation, I should have left it 
alone, if I had not some reason to suppose that it was 
quite a new dance, and one of a most uncommon figure. 
It was formed in an odd way; in this way. 

Edward, that sailor-fellow — a good, free, dashing sort 
of fellow he was — ^had been telling them various marvels 
concerning parrots, and mines, and Mexicans, and gold 
dust, when all at once he took it in his head to jump up 
from his seat and propose a dance. 

Bertha's harp was there, and she had such a hand 
upon it as you seldom hear. Dot said her dancing days 
were over; / think because the carrier was smoking his 
pipe, and she liked sitting by him best Mrs. Fielding 
had no choice, of course, but to say her dancing days 
were over, after that; and everybody said the same ex- 
eept May; May was ready. 
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So May and Edward get up, amid great applause, to 
dance alone; and Bertha plays her liveliest tune. 

Well! if you will believe me, they have not been 
dancing five minutes, when suddenly the carrier flings 
his pipe away, takes Dot round the waist, dashes out 
into the room, and starts off with her, toe and heel, quite 
wonderfully. 

Tackleton no sooner sees this than he skims across to 
Mrs. Fielding, takes her round the waist, and follows 
suit. Old Dot no sooner sees this than up he is, all 
alive, whisks off Mrs. Dot into the middle of the dance, 
and is the foremost thera 

Caleb no sooner sees this than he clutches Tilly Slow- 
boy by both hands, and goes off too; Miss Slowboy, firm 
in the belief that diving hotly in among the other couples, 
and having any number of concussions with them, is your 
only principle of footing it 

Hark ! how the cricket joins the music with its chirp, 
chirp, chirp; and how the kettle hums! 
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coun'-ten-ance 

de-ny'-ing 

vict'-uals 

an'-te-room 

coal'-cel-lar 

kitch'-en 

glis'-tened 

neg'-a-tive 

plate'-ful 

phU-os'-o-pher 

ne-glect'-ed 

a-sun'-der 

fe-roc'-i-ty 

fam'-ine 

re-gard'-ed 

aug'-u-ries 

af-finn'-a-tive 

22. Olivei'*s Anger, 

vi'-o-lence 

col-lect'-ing 

crea'-ture 

tor-men'-tor 

de-fied' 

en'-er-gy 

blub'-bered 

mur'-der-ing 

re-spon'-ded 

un-grate'-ful 

mur'-der-ous 

hor'-rid 

vil'-lain 

gyl'-la-ble 

as-sist'-ed 

po-si'-tion 

pum'-melled 

vi'-o-lent 

ex'-er-cise 

strug'-gling 

cel'-lar 

mer'-cy 

crea'-tures 

cra'-dle 

waist'-coat 

af-fect'-ing 



ren'-dered 

prob'-a-ble 

as-ton'-ished 

flog'-ging 

ar-rived' 

se-vere'-ly 

23. Oliver's Flight. 

si'-lence 

sup-posed' 

a-wiUc'-ened 

lis'-tened 

con-tempt' 

shriek 

re-mained' 

at'-ti-tude 

Bock'-et 

in-tent'-ly 

fas'-ten-ings 

shad'-ows 

ex-pi'-ring 

hand'-ker-chief 

ar'-ti-cles 

ap-par'-el 

hes-i-ta'-tion 

re-mem'-bered 

wag'-gons 

re-solved' 

dis-closed' 

feat'-ures 

corn-pan' -ions 

doc'-tor 

an' -gels 

dimb'-ing 

in-voked' 

stmg'-gles 

24. A Sad Adventure. 

de-coyed' 

in'-no-cence 

8U8-pect'-ed 

per-mit'-ted 

re-cord'-ed 

fol'-low-ing 

won'-der-ing 

e-merg'-ing 

com-pan'-ions 



in-qui'-ries 

re-spect'-a-ble 

spec'-ta-cles 

pos'-si-ble 

fan'-oied 

be-gin'-ning 

reg'-u-lar-ly 

in-ter-est 

hand'-ker-chief 

jew'-els 

tin'-gling 

con-fused' 

con-clud'-ed 

cit'-i-zens 

25. Stop, thief/ 

pas'-sen-gers 

as-ton'-ish-ing 

aud'-i-ence 

vig'-our 

per-spir-a'-tion 

de-creas'-ing 

sur-round'-ed 

cir'-ole 

pur-su'-ers 

mur'-mured 

lub'-ber-ly 

knuck'-le 

ex-pres'-sion 

af-ford'-ed 

i-ron'-i-oal 

col'-lar 

tri'-umph 

in-ter-ven'-tion 

com-mit'-ted 

mag'-is-trate 

breath'-less-ly 

de-clared' 

cul'-prits 

in'-no-cent 

26. Good Friends. 

un-buf-toned 

con-vuls'-ing 

trav'-ersed 

in-sen'-si-ble 

dwin'-dling 

whis'-pered 
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sor'-row-ful 

anx'-i«otis 

com-plete'-ly 

ex-haust'-ea 

re-speot'.M 

in-clin-a'-tion 

o-pin'-ion 

shrewd 

sat'-is-fied 

curt'-sey 

27. Oliver Get$ Better. 

in'-ter-v«ii 

chok'-ings 

cir'-cles 

re-flec'-tion 

lan'-guid 

fer'-vent-ly 

grad'-u-al-ly 

tur' -moils 

anx-i'-e-tic0 

re-coMe(/-tioiis 

con-sid'-er-ft-ble 

vi'-o-lent-ly 

ap-plied' 

sauce'-pan 

reg-u-la'-tion 

28. The Beautiful 
Portrait, 

por'-trait 

ma-chine' 

ex-claimed' 

nerv'-ous 

Buit'-ing 

dis-tinct'-ly 

sat'-is-fied 

com'-fort-a-ble 

ex-pe-di'-tion 

coun'-ten-ance 

con-tor'-tions 

shad'-ow-y 

ben-e-fac'-tor 

yes'-ter-day 

nour'-ish-ment 

em'-pha-sis 

con-nec'-tion 



in'-val-id 

as-ton'-ish-menfe 

mag'-uhtrate 

a-maze'*ment 

false'-hood 

im-pos'-ti-ble 

lin'-e-a-ments 

re-sem'-blance 

feat'-ures 

ex-pres'-rion 

ex-clam-a'-tlon 

29. Oliver* i Reeonfery. 

re-cov'-er-ing 

ex-clam-a'-tlon 

a-void'-ed 

re-joined' 

in-for-ma'-tion 

lis'-tened 

a'.mi-a-ble 

mer'-chant 

du'-ti-fnl 

crib'-bage 

re-cov'-er-y 

la-ment'-ed 

bor'-dered 

del'-i-cate 

dif'-fer-ence 

30. Mr. Brawnloi^s 
Kindness. 

en-cour'-aged 

mar'-vel-ling 

cu-ri-os'-i-ty 

ceil'-ing 

con-sid'-ered 

heart'-i-ly 

de-clared' 

se'-ri-ons 

at-ten'-tkwi 

ex-claimed' 

a-larmed' 

ap-peal' 

de-sert'-ing 

de-ceived' 

in'-ter-est-ed 

be- stowed' 

af-fec'-Uons 



com-p«a'-ion 
or'-pban 
in-qui'-ries 
be-gin'-n 
an -non 



Ln'-ning 
ouDcea 



31. Mr, Orinimg. 

sup-porf-ing 

waist' -coat 

breech'-ei 

at'-ti-tude 

ap-pear'-atice 

ex -claimed' 

dis-con-tent''ed 

con -firmed' 

as-ser'-tion 

re-treat'-ing 

ab-rupt'-ly 

dis-cov'-er-y 

sur'-geon 

as-sas'-siu 

ftt^tached' 

in-spec'-tion 

dis-a-gree'-a-ble 

vis'-it-or 

pet'-ti»h-ly 

dif'-fer-enoe 

char-ac-ter-is'-tics 

im-pa'-tient-ly 

pe-cu'-li-ar 

re-com-mend'-ed 

pre-pos-sew'-ing 

con-tra-dic'-tion 

or'-ange 

op-pose' 

ad-mit'-ted 

in-qui'-ry 

pre'-vi-ous 

im-pet'-u-ou» 

hu'-mour 

smooth' -ly 

pres'-ence 

32. Oliver's Errand. 

par-tic'-u-lar 
ad-ven'-turei 
to-mor'-row 
hes-i-ta'-tion 
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con-fuiad' 

hes'-i-tate 

de-ceiv'-ing 

false'-hood 

pro-vok'-ing 

par'-cel 

pur'-obaied 

pre-pared' 

breath'-lees 

ex-claimed' 

i-ron'-i-cal 

de-lW-er 

ac-oount' 

de-ter'-mined 

in-jus'-tioe 

sus-pio'-ions 

bns'-tle 

but'-toned 

re-spect'-ful 

di-reo'-tiong 

in*junc'-tion« 

smir-ing-ly 

re'-al-ly 

in -quired' 

val'-u-a-ble 

im-port'-anco 

judg'-ments 

con-clu'-sioM 

re-speot'-ed 

de-ceived' 

di'-al-plate 

88. /l*i Unlwky 



ex-aot'-ly 

dis-cov'-er-ing 

di-rec'-tion 

con-tent'-ed 

Bcream'-ing 

lam-en-ta'-tionB 

em-braoed' 

ac-count' 

ex-clam -a'-tions 

dread'-ful-ly 

hys-ter'-i-cal 

a-noint'-ed 

loong^'ing 

diB-po0*i'-tioii 



di-recf-ly 

re-8pect'*a-ble 

char'«ac-terB 

strug'-gling 

vol'-ume« 

gar'-ret 

car'-pen-ter 

ad-min'-ui-ter-ing 

sud'-den-nest 

o-ver-pow'»ered 

con-vic'-tion 

neigh'*bour-hood 

re-8ist'-ano« 

un -in-tel'-li-gi-ble 

anx'-i-ous-ly 

84. Mr, Bumble't 
Report, 

un-com'-mon 

e-ya'-Bive 

ex-plan-a'-tion 

lis'-ten-ing 

par'-lour 

has'-tened 

in-ter-rupt' 

im-pa'-tienoe 

con'-se-quenoe 

ad-ver'-tiie-ment 

pe-ni'-sal 

coun'-ten^anoe 

pos'-si-ble 

un-but'-toned 

in-clined' 

te'*di<ouB 

dis-played' 

qiial'-i'tieB 

in>graV-i-tud« 

mal'-ioe 

un-of-fend'-ing 

re-pres-ent'-ed 

a-wait'-ed 

Bor'-roW'ful-ly 

fa'-vour«a-ble 

in'-ter»view 

in-for«ma'-ti<m 

col'-our-ing 

pock'-et-ing 

gui'-neas 



im-pos'-tor 

be-gin'-ning 

in'-ter-est-ing 

flour'-ish 

re-tort'-ed 

o-pin'-ion 

bach'-e-lor 

pre-tence' 

re-mem' -ber 

earn' -est 

36. A Happy Lift. 

de-liv'-er©d 

in-ten'*tion8 

thwart'^ 

a-larmed' 

o-bliged' 

for'-tu<nate4y 

ad-di'*tion 

at-tend'-ant 

ex-po'-gur© 

thank' -ful-oegg 

beau'-tieg 

hun'-dred 

troub'-le 

de-scribed' 

com-pas'-sion 

in-quired' 

un-grate'-fol 

ben-e-fao'-treaa 

jour'-ney 

brigbt'-tn-ing 

86. A DitappoinJtmtnt. 

fa-tigue' 

vi'-o-lent-ly 

ea'-ger-ly 

di-rect'-ly 

ad-join'-ing 

pres'-ent-ly 

cer'-tain-ly 

hap'-pi«negi 

sep-a-ra'-tion 

ex-plain'-ing 

Bus-tained' 

re'-cent 

im<poB'*tor 
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87. Olwen's Gratitude. 
cir' -cam-stance 
fort'-night 
bios' -Boms 
de*part'-ed 
re-paired' 
squal'-id 
brawl'-ing 
hon'-ey-suck-le 
per-fumed' 
hum'-ble 
wretch'-ed 
lan'-guish-ing 
for-got'-ten 
lis'-ten-ing 
per'-fect 
rap'-ture 
dif'-fer-ent-ly 
flut'-ter-ing 
stud'-y-ing 
fra'-grance 
ad-van'-tage 
grotind'-sel 
tu-i'-tion 
dec'-o-rate 
us'-u-al-ly 
ap-plied' 
be-stowed' 
fa'-voured 
un-ming'-led 
fe-lic'-i-ty 
gen-er-os'-i-ty 
at-tach'-ment 

38. A Singing Match. 



ap-p 

twi'-light 

pat'-tens 

pres'-ent-ly 

mis-laid' 

pen'-e-trate 

in-clud'-ed 

ob'-stin-ate 

ad-just'-ed 

id'-i-ot 

re-sist'-ing 

per-tin-ac -i-ty 



re-sist'-ance 

de-fi'-ance 

mock'-ing-ly 

mu'-si-cal 

in-dulge' 

sen'-ti-ments 

mo-rose'-ness 

night' -in-gale 

in-yi-ta'-tion 

mag'-ni-tude 

dis-pro-por'-tion-ate 

chir'-ruped 

ex-press'-ly 

per-form'-ance 

ar'-dour 

em-u-la'-tion 

ex-cite'-ment 

de-cid'-ed 

cer'-tain-ty 

a-mal-gam-a'-tion 

89. The Carrier's 
A rrival. 

at-tained' 

ap-pear'-ance 

ex-cite'-ment 

Imn-ba'-go 

can'-died 

un-rolled' 

ex-act'-ly 

squeeze 

ac-count' 

lum'-ber-ing 

thought'-ful-ness 

in-clin'-ing 

a-gree'-a-ble 

awk'-ward-ness 

cog'-niz-ance 

puz'-zled 

mas'-tiff 

beau'-ti-ful 

prec'-l-ous 

gen'-er-al-ly 

as-ton'-ished 

ex-pe'-ri-enced 

com-plaints' 

res'-tor-a-tive 

in'-stftnt-ly 



be-com'-ing 
smoth'-er 

40. Unloading the 
Cart 

par'-cels 

dis-put'-ing 

an-tiq'-ui-ty 

at-ten'-tions 

de-scrib'-ing 

feign'-ing 

un-ex-pect'-ed 

ap-pli-ca'-tion 

coun'-ten-ance 

in'-ter-est 

e-stab'-lished 

ap-point'-ment 

sur-pris'-ing 

tal'-ent 

dif'-fi-cul-tie« 

im-per'-illed 

shoul'-ders 

ad-mir-a'-tion 

ab-sorbed' 

per-fec'-tions 

judg'-ment 

for'-eign 

ex-er'-tions 

en-ter-tained' 

prob'-a-bly 

re-col-lect' 

re-mem'-bered 

en-oour'-age-ment 

ex-pec-ta'-tion 

con-eid'-er-ate 

mu'-sio 

sol'-i-ta-ry 

as-sort'-ted 

guard'-i-an 

con'-fi-dence 

re-peat'-ed 

ag'-i-ta-ted 

41. The Strange 
Passenger, 

grum'-ble 

de-liv'-er-ing 

ab-strac'-tioQ 
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re-pro-duc'-ing 

con-ver-sa'-tion 

neg'-li-gence 

for-got'-ten 

dis-turbed' 

has'-ti-ly 

pro-tec'-tion 

an'-cient 

in'-8tru-ment 

com-mo'-tion 

at-tend'-ed 

wor'-ry-ing 

gait'-ers 

in-clin'-ing 

a-8un'-der 

car'-riage 

spec'-ta-cles . 

ex-changed' 

per-plex'-i-ty 

ob-served' 

re-Bumed' 

in-ter-rupt'-ed 

af-firm'-a-tive 

vac'-cin-a-ted 

con-sid'-ered 

won'-der-ful 

gam'-bols 

in'-no-cent 

42. Caleb Plummer 
Calls. 

prim'-i-tive 

neigh'-bours 

ad-mis' -sion 

thought'-fiU 

sack'-cloth 

dis-closed' 

gar'-ment 

in-8crip'-tion 

cap'-i-tals 

thriv'-ing 

sat-is-fac'-tion 

par'-cel 

care'-ful-ly 

pre-served' 

ad-ju8t'-ing 

dam'-aged 



di-rec'-tion 

ob-served' 

gov'-er-nor 

ques'-tion 

hap'-pened 

re-ceiv'-ing 

pro-posed' 

im-i " 



ap-proach' 

post-pon'-ing 

should'-ered 

43. Orufand Tackleton. 

hand'-som-er 

as-ton'-ished 

com'-pli-ments 

con-di'-tion 

strug'-gle 

ac-cord'-ing 

de-spised' 

mal'-ice 

ex-pres'-sions 

move'-a-ble 

per'-fect-ly 

rev'-elled 

rat'-tling 

coup'-le 

in-dig-na'-tion 

nudg'-ing 

so-ci-a-bil'-i-ty 

com'-fort-a-ble 

ap-pear'-ance 

in-ter-posed' 

com'-pan-y 

fa'-vour-a-ble 

ar-ranged' 

in'-ter-est 

per-suade' 

ex-plan'-a-to-ry 

hu'-mour 

grat'-i-fy 

sen'-ti-ment 

un-u'-su-al 

as-sent' 

un -com'-fort-a-ble 

un-cer'-tain 

re-al'-i-ty 

a-gree'-a-ble 



44. Dot's Surprise. 

trans-fixed' 

ad-vanced' 

an'-swrered 

a'-pron 

bit'-ter-ly 

snf'-fered 

gen'-tle-man 

wan'-der-ing 

sud'-den-ly 

mut'-tered 

ex-pres'-sive 

beau'-ti-ful 

mod'-el 

waist' -coat 

ob-served' 

hur'-ried-ly 

a-stound'-ed 

en-gaged' 

pres'-ence 

ad-van'-cing 

at-ten'-dant 

in-firm'-i-ty 

in-dis-pen'-sa-ble 

sur-prised' 

di-rect'-ly 

con-found' -ed 

prec'-ious 

46. The Camp's Vision. 

de-clin'-ing 

re-fresh'-ment 

coax'-ing 

so'-ber-ly 

sum'-moned 

pos-ses'-sion 

at-tend'-ed 

chris'-tened 

ma'-trotf-ly 

re-mained' 



46. Caleb's Home. 



prem -is-es 
feat'-ure 
fur'-nish-ing 
ceil'-ings 
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dis-ool'-oured 

crev'-i-cet 

mould'-er-ing 

pro-por'-tion 

eartn'-en-ware 

hu'-mor-iit 

guard'-i*an 

res'-i-den-ces 

dis-tinc'-tion 

poB-si-bil'-i-ty 

dole'-ful 

mu'-sic 

par-tic'-u-Ur 

thor'-ough 

im-print'-ed 

triv'-i-al 

pur-sued' 

cham'-ber-laiii 

par'-lia-ment 

law'-yer 

whim'-si-cal 

47. CaUVs Oreatcoat. 

ft-Bhamed' 

ef-fect' 

bright'-en-ing 

hon'-our 

ex- claimed' 

ra'-di-ant 

re-mem'-ber 

heart' -i-ly 

dif'-fer-ent 

ob-serv'-ing 

thresh' -old 

coun'-ter-feit-ed 

be-wil'-der-ment 

i-den'-ti-ty 

judg'-ment 

stair'-case 

de-lud'-ingf 

an-i-ma'-tion 

mea'-gre 

sus-pect'-ed 

48. TiickUtonand 
Bertha, 

id'-i-ot 
con'-sci-oui-ly 



grudg'-ing 

af-fec'-tion 

grat'-i-tude 

prec'-ious 

un-cer'-tain 

per'-fect-ly 

ac-cord'-ing 

de-cep'-tion 

sus-pecf-ing 

cor-di-al'-i-ty 

ea'-ger-ly 

ex-pre»'-sion 

com'-pan-y 

mut'-tered 

com-pre-hend' 

bead'-le 

ex-pect'-ed 

mut'-ton 

49. Bertha QHettWH* 
her Fat/ur. 

gai'-e-ty 

oc'-cu-pied 

wag'-gon 

cheer'-ful-ne88 

neat'-ness 

poe'-si-ble 

trans-formed 

pres'-sure 

re-8ouroe' 

dif'-fi-oul-ties 

ben-e-fac'-tor 

has'-ti-ly 

fer'-ven-oy 

in'-no-cent 

des-per-a'-tion 

sig'-ni-fy 

in-firm'-i-ty 

wear'-i-neas 

priv'-i-leg-es 

hap'-pi-ness 

60. DressiTig the Baby. 
com-mo'-tion 
meas'-ure 
cer'-tain 
sup-posed' 
ex-tin'-guished 



sim'-mered 

ad-van'-tage 

in-vest'-ed 

col'-oured 

nan'-keen 

al-read'-y 

tempt'-ing 

nec'-es-sa-ry 

ad-dreesed' 

bas'-ket 

e-nough' 

fort'-night 

pic'-nic 

hon'-our-ing 

at-tract'-ed 

eam'-est-neB8 

cu'-ri-ou8 

lodg'-ing 

re-joined' 

re-lied' 

op'-po-site 

di-rec'-tion 

cap'-i-tal 

lis-ten-ing 

a-fraid' 

ramb'-ling 

51. The Picnic 



si'-lence 

re-main' 

mere'-ly 

whole'-some 

ac'-tion 

plod'-ded 

pur'-pose 

oc-ca'-sion 

re-cog-ni'-tiona 

Christ'-i-ans 

e-spec'-i-al-ly 

ap-proach'-ing 

re-mote' 

set'-tle-ments 

ac-quaint'-anoe 

flut^-ter-ing 

pig'-eoD» 

mag'-ni-fy-ing 

forth'-with 
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fog'-gy 

dis-tinc'-tions 

ex-pe'-ri-ence 

con'-se-quence 

im-pres'-sion 

a-gree'-a-ble 

ev'-i-dent 

sen-sa'-tion 

el'-e-ment 

Pyr'-a-mid 

won'-der-ful 

dis-si-pa'-tion 

ad-di'-tioD 

or'-an-ges 

con-tri-bu'-tion 

smok'-ing 

po-ta'-toes 

i'-8ol-a-ted 

£ur'-ni-ture 

so-ci'-e-ty 

reg'-u-lar 

62. May ajid Dot. 

par-tic'-u-lar-ly 
plod'-ding 
birth'-day 
laughed 
re-mem'-ber 
hand'-some 
col'-our 
cer'-tain-ly 
good-na'-tured 
con-tent'-ed 
whis'-per 
bride'-grooms 
for-got -ten 
be-lieve' 
crea'-tures 
ex-claimed' 
eam'-est-ness 
re-cal'-ling 
in-ter-fer^' 
sup-posed' 
ag-i-ta'-tion 
jour'-ney 
oc-ca'-sions 
e-lect' 

oc-cup'-rence 
(688) 



un-con -8Ci-oua 

fur'-nish-ing 

en-tang'-led 

aug-ment'-ed 

con-fes'-sion 

53. Bei-tha's Hard Fate, 

an'-swered 

per-plexed' 

fal'-tered 

af-flic'-tion 

ful'-ness 

im'-ag-es 

as-cend'-ed 

re-sem'-blance 

con-tent'-ed 

eam'-est 

hes'-i-ta-ted 

men'-tion 

im-me'-di-ate-ly 

re-col-lec'-tlon 

re-mem'-brance 

con-sid-er-a'-tion 

know'-ledge 

break'-ing 

re-lieve' 

wear'-i-ness 

be-lief 

re-leased' 

pro-ceed'-ed 

con-fess'-ion 

de-ceived' 

wist'-£ul-ly 

cra'-dle 

54. JohtCi Return. 

sau'-ceps 

ex-pect'-ing 

lis'-ten-ing 

rest'-less-ness 

grad'-ual 

ap-proach' 

de-ceived' 

wel'-come 

stran'-gep 

hon'-oup 

com'-pan-y 

rea'-son-a-ble 



as-sup -ance 

chim'-ney 

eas'-i-ly 

pleas'-ant-ly 

in-tent'-ly 

vis'-it-or 

en-cir'-cling 

ad-mip-a'-tion 

un-eas'-y 

jo'-vi-al 

wpap'-pers 

crib'-bage 

chal'-lenge 

should'-er 

at-ten'-tion 

re-stored' 

con'-sci-ous-ness 

im-me'-di-ate-ly 

sus-pect'-ed 

as'-pect 

55. Whai John Saw. 

com-mit' 

vi'-o-lence 

dan'-ger-ous 

pe-coUed' 

des'-o-late 

mis'-ep-a-ble 

un-sus-pi'-cious 

wrapped 

ppe-pared' 

blithe 

cheep'-ful 

pe-veal' 

ob-served' 

muf'-fled 

af-fipm'-a-tive 

stpan'-gep 

mep'-ri-ly 

es-copt'-ing 

de-ceived' 

cpa'-dle 

mo'-tion 

si'-lence 

dis-tend'-ed 

nos'-trils 

boapd'-ing 

strick'-en 

O 
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mo'-tion-lesB 
won'-der 
be-loved' 
cir'-cum-stan-cea 

56. JohtCs TkoughU. 

troub'-led 

cuck'-oo 

me-lo'-di-oud 

an-nounce'-ments 

out'-raged 

vil'-lain 

grap'-ple 

fan'-cied 

de'-mon 

com-plete' 

pos-ses'-sion 

im'-age 

hum'-bled 

weap'-on 

re- versed' 

de-sign' 

sud'-den-ly 

sof'-tened 

trem'-bling 

earn'-est 

pleas'-ant 

mu'-sic 

hon'-est 

thrilled 

a-wak'-ened 

clasp'-ing 

re-lief 

57. Fairy Voices. 

re-peat'-ing 

re-mem'-bered 

harm' -less 

in-ter-posed' 

l)right-ened 

al'-tar 

lan'-guage 

in-quired' 

con-tin'-ued 

pre-sent'-ing 

Bol'-i-tar-y 

cup' -board 

in-ter-vals 



dis-tinct' 

con-ster-na'-tion 

a'-mi-a-ble 

ar-ranged' 

ex-pect'-ed 

per-ceived' 

dec'-o-rat-ed 

dis-turbed' 

a-light'-ing 

an'-swered 

58. The Disappearance, 

re-moved' 

knock'-ing 

em'-pha-sized 

va'-ri-ous 

cu'-ri-ous 

relief 

hand'-le 

eas'-i-ly 

scuf'-fle 

pro-ceed'-ing 

59. What John Decides 

se'-cret-ly 

dis-guise' 

sus-pic'-ioiis 

pur-sued' 

re-peat'-ed 

dis-ad-van'-tage 

o-ver-awed' 

com-pan'-ion 

un-pol'-ished 

gen'-er-ous 

prec'-i-ous 

re-sum' -ing 

stem'-ness 

yes'-ter-day 

as-ton'-ish-ment 

con-sid'-er 

or'-na-ment 

te'-di-ous 

com'-pan-y 

dis-pos-i'-tion 

e-mo'-tion 

hap'-pi-ness 

col'-lar 

pas'-sion 



for-give'-ness 

cour'-age 

re-mem'-bered 

60. Dot's Request. 
pre-tend'-ing 
ig'-nor-ant 
grat'-i-tude 
re-mained' 
pos'-si-ble 
earn'-est-ness 
dif'-fer-ent 
mut'-tered 
nec'-es-sa-ry 
de-prived' 
com'-pan-y 
oc-ca'-sion 
dis'-tance 
fa'-vours 
strol'-ling 
neigh'-bour-ing 

strik'-ing 

sobbed 

pit'-e-ouB-ly 

ex'-cel-lent 

heart'-i-ly 

hor'-ri-fied 

wretch'-ed 

junc'-ture 

a-wak'-ened 

re-stor'-ing 

pro-pri'-e-ties 

a-fraid' 

con-clu'-sion 

in-quired' 

trem'-bling 

un-de-ceived' 

con'-se-quen-ces 

61. Bertha Ujideceived. 
an'-swered 
re-mained' 
con-fes'-sion 
dar'-ling 
in-tend'-ing 
won'-der 
strick'-en 
re-peat'-ed 
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ac-cus -es 

pres'-ent-ly 

8U8-pect'-ed 

yes'-ter-day 

re-pre-sent'-ed 

al'-tered 

ob'-jects 

char'-ac-ters 

in-vent'-ed 

8ur-round'-ed 

fan'-cies 

mar'-riage 

top'-tured 

en-dur'-anc6 

af-flict'-ed 

shield'-ed 

con-tin'-ued 

sack'-cloth 

ag'-i-tat-ed 

de-ceive' 

oom-pas'-sion-ate 

8or'-row-ful-ly 

de-spond'-ent 

sa'-cred 

e-mo'-tion 

ex-claimed' 

for-got'-ten 

man'-aged 

car-ess'-ing 

af-feo'-tion 

ben-e-fac'-tor 

at-ten'-tion 

ex-cit'-ed 

con'-fi-dent 

re-newed' 

62. Caleb* i Son. 

ev'-i-dent-ly 

pal'-pi-tat-ing 

ut'-tered 

trem'-bling 

re-mov'-ing 

crea'-ture 



trans'-ports 

heart'-i-ness 

sail'-or 

com'-pan-y 

re-inem'-brance 

di«-c 



gen -er-ou8 

troub'-led 

pa8'-8ion 

be-lieved' 

per'-ils 

re-deem' 

be-8towed' 

re-proach' 

di8-pute' 

judg'-ing 

8U8-pi'-cion 

whi8'-pered 



63. 



Everything Ex- 
plained, 

nar'-ra-tive 

pur'-po8e 

ad-vi8ed' 

per-8aad'-ed 

ad- van -tage'-ou8 

8ac'-ri-fice 

bach'-e-lor 

tu'-mult 

e-mo'-tions 

con-found'-ed 

gal'-ler-y 

ap-peal' 

un-u'-8U-al 

vig'-our 

o-pin'-ion 

gen'-er-ou8 

af-fec'-tion 

con-grat-u-la'-tion8 

ap-point'-ed 

par-tic'-u-lar 

en-gace'-ment 

ap-pa-rent-ly 



pre'-vi-ou8 

pre-vent'-ed 

ap-point'-ment 

a8-8ure' 

8ud'^-den-ly 

ar-range'-ments 

64. Everybody Happy. 

8e'-ri-ou8 

fea'-ti-val 

cal'-en-dar 

en-ter-tain'-ment 

con-cemed' 

el'-bows 

coup'-le 

a8-8i8t'-ant8 

ex-pe-di'-tion 

pen'-i-tent 

ex'-cel-lent 

com'-fort-a-ble 

jo'-vi-al 

in'-ci-dent 

com'-pli-ments 

com'-pan-y 

i-mag'-ine 

8ug-ge8t'-ed 

o-ver-ruled' 

de-liv'-er-y 

ex-pre8'-8ions 

dif-fi-cul-ty 

me8'-8en-ger 

di8-po8-i'-tion 

mis'-er-a-ble 

re-cre-a'-tion 

mar'-vels 

con-cern'-ing 

par'-rots , 

ap-plause' 

won'-der-ful-ly 

clutch'-e8 

coup'-Ies 

con-cu8'-8ion8 

prin'-ci-ple 
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1. Early Life. 

humour; fun. 

entertaining; delightful, pleasant to 

read, amusing, 
impressions; effects or influences on 

the mind or feelings; notions, beliefs. 
perseTerinf ; hard working, 
ambition; desire, aim. 
poverty; state of being poor, 
observation; the power, habit, or act 

of noticing or paying attention, 
exercised; moved, acted on. 
scenes; views, events, actions; places 

and objects described together, 
characters; persons described or 

written about. 

2. Wcrh in the Warelioiue. 

delicate; weak. 

frame; body. 

mentally; in the mind. 

abutting; bordering, meeting at the 
end. 

apothecary; druggist. 

similar; like. 

agony; pain, grief. 

associates; companions. 

neglected; uncared for. 

emulation; desire to rise or excel, 
rivalry. 

considerations; thoughts. 

desolately; in a lonely manner, soli- 
tarily, forsakenly. 

3. Youthful Hesponsibilittes. 
debtor; a person who owes another 

goods or money, 
existence; state of being or existing, 

way or means of living, 
narrative; story, 
exclusive; belonging to myself, 
counsel; advice. 



txaggtrate; make greater, 
resources; means of support, 
labelled; marked, 
vagabond; worthless stroller, scamp, 

rascal, 
sketch; description, picture, story, 
incidents; events, things which took 

place. 

4. Dickens as a Reporter, 

literature; learning. 

advanced; went on, grew. 

devoted myself; given myself up to, 

tried to do. 
appointment; place, situation, office, 
colleagues; partners or associates in 

the same business, 
magazine; a publication issued in a 

series of numbers or parts, 
signature ; the name of a person written 

with his own hand, 
enforced; compelled. 
involved; contained, comprised, 
inexorable; not able to be moved by 

prayer or entreaty; firm, unbending, 
conception; idea, thought, 
transcribed; copied, written out. 
accuracy; correctness, 
compromising; hurtful to the interests 

of. 
gallery; a platform projecting from 

the walls of a building and over- 
looking a ground floor, 
preposterous; absurd, 
pen; small inclosure. 
political; relating to civil government 

and the making and carrying out 

of laws, 
vehicle; any kind of carriage, 
publication; the act of making public, 

printing. 
assurance; proof, 
fascination; attraction, charm. 
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5. Dicleng as an Aut/ior. 
volumes; parts, portions, 
increased; grew greater, 
illustrative; descriptive, tending to 

make clear, 
actual; real. 

afforded; gave, supplied, 
probably; likely, perhaps, 
requested; asked, begged, 
interview; meeting, talk face to face, 
accepted; took. 

author; a writer of a book or books, 
diligent; attentive, steady. 

6. Personal Characteristics, 

domestic; belonging to a house. 

pastimes; games. 

superintend; have the charge of, over- 
see. 

averse to; against, opposed to. 

constituencies; bodies of persons who 
appoint or elect members of parlia- 
ment. 

social; relating to society or mankind. 

champion; friend, supporter. 

traits; peculiarities. 

pauper; poor. 

memorial; monument. 

gratitude; thanks. 

7. Death of Dickens. 

series ; number coming one after an- 
other, succession. 

genius; ability, powers. 

prompted; moved. 

regret; sorrow, grief. 

prosperity; good fortune. 

intimate; well-known friend. 

recorded; written. 

inscription; words. 

poverty; state of being poor. 

conclusion; the act of ending, finishing. 

occupied; held, possessed. 

humorist; one who makes use of a 
humorous or jocular style in speak- 
ing or writing. 

eclipsed; darkened for a time, lessened. 

reoentiy; lately. 

8. Mr. Winkle skates. 
ejaculated; cried, exclaimed. 
ektgMit; graceful, beautiful. 



announced; said, told. 

dexterity; cleverness, quickness. 

marvellous; wonderful. 

described; made, cut. 

inscribed; wrote on. 

entangled; confused, interwoven, not 
easily separated. 

observation; remark, statement. 

demonstration; show. 

unconsoiouft; ignorant, not knowing. 

ghastiy; sickly, sad looking. 

assisted; helped. 

singular; strange, odd. 

governor; master. 

agonized; pained, distressed, un- 
happy. 

impetus; force. 

accuracy; correctness. 

anguish; pain, trouble. 

countenance; face, features. 

excited; stirred up, moved. 

indignant; angry. 

beckoned; made signs. 

resisted; withstood. 

impostor; cheat, humbug. 

9. Mr. Pichcick slides. 
achieved; done. 

impetuosity; eagerness, fire, ardour, 
spectators; onlookers, 
haxard; risk, 
gaiter; a covering of cloth for the leg 

fitting over the shoe, 
ardour; eagerness, fire, impetuoeity. 
abate; lessen, 
dismay; terror, 
anguish; pain, grief, 
depicted; drawn, painted, 
rendering; giving, 
promptest; quickest, 
eonvejring to; giving, 
catastrophe; disaster, accident, 
holding a oonsultatiox witb; seeking 

the advice or (pinion of. 
advisability; expediency, whether it 

would be right or proper, 
emerged; came, 
implore; beg. 
probability; likelihood, 
prodigies; great deeds, 
valour; bravery, 
selected; chosen, 
dearly-deflned; settled, flxeit. 
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10. Mr. WinHe's Oun, 

nuBflad; mixed. 

hoM; colour. 

tint; shade of colour. 

ooaiideraUe; great 

replied in the afllrmatiTe; answered 
"yes;" said that it was so. 

eompliment; flattery, praise. 

cenfusion; agitation or disorder of 
mind. 

admonished; found fault with, warned. 

contrived; managed. 

■naok; lunch. 

desirous; eager. 

tantalising; annoying, teasing. 

roefnl; sad, sorrowfuL 

party interested; party having an in- 
terest, party concerned in or affected 
by. 

eatablished; fixed, settled. 

11. Tke Wheelbarrow. 
protested against; spoke against, op- 

fee-ed; bribed, given a present of 
money. 

suggested; proposed. 

irretched; unhappy. 

muzzle; the open end of a gun. 

unsportsmanlike; not like a sports- 
man, not like one skilled in the 
sport of the field, such as shooting, 
fishing, hunting, &c. 

appearances; looks. 

amateurs; beginners; those who want 
the skill and finish of professionals. 

reversed; turned in an opposite direc- 
tion. 

privates; common soldiers. 

making a point; pointing at the g&me. 

landscape; country around. 

excitement; stir, bustle. 

deposited; placed, laid. 

bewildered; astonished, lost in doubt. 

covey; flock, brood of birds. 

contorted; twisted. 

pretext; excuse. 

12. Fanq^ Shooting 

hoisted; lifted. 

accidentally; by accident, not inten- 
tionally. 



exactly; precisely, strai^t. 

accord; free will. 

irritation; anger, annoyance. 

iBsin^ft«a"«; hints, suggestions. 

prudence; cautiousness. 

adopted; taken, used. 

sublime; greats lofty, distinguished. 

injury; hurt, harm. 

surmounting; getting over, over- 
coming. 

feat; act. deed, exploit. 

congratulating; complimenting. 

protest; affirm, say, state. 

evidence; proof. 

reputation ; character, good name. 

place the lives on a rather uncertain 
tenure; endanger the lives of. 

exhibition; show. 

precise; fixed, certain. 

billet; place to lodge. 

foundlings ; children who have no pa- 
rents or other persons to take care 
of them. 

deprived; dispossessed, despoiled. 

perspiration; sweat 

punctual; exact to the time, 
invigorated; strengthened. 

13. Meeting a Friend. 
monstrous; very great, shameful, 
abounded; were plentiful 
brutal; cruel, hard-hearted, 
despairing; hopeless, 
devotion to; love for. 
placard; bill, poster, 
applicable; suitable, fitting, 
attracted; drew, took up the attention 

of. 
evidently; clearly, 
ordinary; usual, 
expression; look, 
crabbed; sour, 
apology; excuse. 

cordiality; kindness, warmth of heart 
hesitation; stop, pause, 
consulting; look at, searching, 
reduced; brought down, 
neoessi^; need. 

avowal; statement, declaration, 
animation: life, earnestness, 
wistfully; eagerly, 
earnest; eager, serious, 
suppressing; keeping out, not telling. 
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exoitement; agitation, activity, 
interposed witii; came between with, 

said, 
adventure; affair. 

14. The Brothers Ckeeiyhle. 

alaoritj; quickness, speed. 

emerged; came out. 

inscription; writing. 

respect; reverence, r^^ard, attention. 

blemish; spot, flaw. 

principal; chief, master. 

subscription; sum of money subscribed. 

ostentations; showy, making a display. 

strain; way. 

remonstrances; statements or reasons 

against something, 
astonished; full of wonder, 
directly; immediately, at once, 
parley; talk, 
amazement; wonder, 
model; pattern, image, likeness, type, 
confirmed; verified, proved true. 

15. Tim'g Objections, 

pensioning ; allowing or giving a sum 
of money yearly. 

recompense; reward, pay. 

prevail upon; persuade. 

modest; bashful, not forward. 

affected; moved. 

ensued; followed. 

conference; talk, consultation. 

intention; idea, plan. 

approved of; was pleased with. 

profound; deep. 

resolute; determined. 

obstinacy; stubbornness. 

radiant; shining. 

attachment; love. 

calculation; county reckoning. 

imaginary; supposed, unreal. 

attic; an apartment in the uppermost 
part of a house with windows in the 
cornice or roof. 

mignonette; an annual plant, a native 
of Egypt, cultivated in nearly all 
gardens on account of the sweet 
scent of its flowers. 

interfere; meddle, stand in the way of. 

impulse; accord, emotion. 

superannuating; giving a retiring pen- 
sion to. 



scruples; objections, 
affecting; trying, 
deception; cheating. 

16. Nicholas hegiJis Work. 

recovered; got back. 

composure; calmness, settled state of 

mind, 
glimpse; glance, sight, 
postpone; put off tUl another time, 
recount; telL 

frugality; thrift, saving, economy. 
emSellished; ornamented, 
restored; given back, returned, 
seat; relish, enjoyment. 

17. Tim*s Flowers. 

rustic; country. 

blossoming; flowering. 

encouraged; made bolder. 

existence; life. 

pondering; thinking. 

crutches; staffs with a curving cross- 
piece at the head to be placed under 
the arms or shoulders to support 
the lame in walking. 

deformed ; disfigured, misshapen. 

ache; bleed, feel distress. 

patient; long-suffering, bearing pain 
without murmuring. 

cripple; lame person. 

makes shift; manages. 

melancholy; sad looking. 

invented; found out, made. 

fraction; part. 

lumber; things of no use. 

absorbed; engaged. 

opportunity; chance. 

supposed; thought 

18. The Beadle. 

contrast; opposition. 

criminals; those Who commit crime. 

existing; present 

parochial; belonging or relating to a 

parish, 
beadle; parish officer, 
pompons; self-important 
oflioials ; persons holding an office of 

a public nature, 
squalid; dirty, filthy, 
authorities; those in power, managers. 
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orphans; children without father or 

mother, 
inomsted; covered with a hard coat 

or crust, 
mi^eitio; pompous, haughty. 
conMlation; comfort 
feint; pretence, 
snappish; angry. 

19. Oliver at t/ie Wofklioiue. 
defined; formed, 
notion; idea, 
extraordinary; strange, 
combination; joining together, 
decision; judgment, opinion, conclu- 
sion, 
influence over; effect on. 
entertainment; cheer, 
tavern; inn. 
process; plan. 

contracted; made a bargain, 
factor; dealer, 
issued; gave out. 

20. A General Start. 
operation; work. 
ezpensiTe; dear, 
porringer; a small earthenware or tin 

vessel out of which children eat 

their food, 
polished; made glossy or shining, 
performed; done, finished, 
devoured; eaten. 
composed; made, 
tortures; pains, agony, 
per diem; per day, each day. 
imiform; clothes, dress, 
stationed; placed, 
rebel; one who rises against or resists 

those in authority, 
paralysed; unable to move or speak, 
compose; calm, 
animated; lively, spirited, 
discussion; talk, 
convinced; sure, certain. 

21. Oliver's New Hqtm. 

accepted; taken. 

undertaker; one who manages and pro- 
vides things necessary for funerals, 
drab; pale brown or brownish yellow, 
pfaish; a cloth with a sort of velvet 



I nap or shag on one side resembling 
short hairs. 

inspection ; examination, viewing, 
looking at closely. 

conductor; guide, leader. 

malignity; hatred. 

nngrateftd; not thankful 

amasement; wonder. 

entries; written statements^ items. 

day-book; a book in which are re- 
corded the debts and credits or 
accounts of the day. 
food. 

; a chamber or room before 
or leading to another apartment. 

dainty; particular, nice. 

glistened; shone. 

philosopher; lover of wisdom, scientist 

gall; bitterness, bile. 

ferocity; fierceness. 

famine; hunger. 

asunder; in pieces. 

augnxies; forebodings, guesses. 

lingered; stopped, waited. 

22. Oliver's Anger. 

violence; force. 

chattered; shook. 

collecting; gathering. 

harsh; citieL 

vivid; bright, lively, glowing. 

glaring; looking angrily. 

tormentor; one who torments, troubles, 

or pains, 
energy; force, strength, 
horrid; hateful, 
pommelled; beat, 
affecting; moving, 
rendered; made, 
tearing; running quickly. 

23. Oliver's Flight 

supposed; thought 
awakened; raised, stirred up. 
tannto; jeers, reproaches, insults^ 

sneers, 
oontsmpt; scorn, disdain, 
attitude; position, 
ezpixinf ; dying, going out 
apparel; clothing, 
hesitation; stop, pause, 
resolved; made up his mind. 
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iiaoloMd; showed. 

inToked; called, prayed for. 

dupe; a person who is deceived or 

cheated, 
artftd; cunning, sly, deceitfuL 
decoyed; led, lured, enticed, 
suspected; guessed, 
permitted; allowed, let. 
recorded; told. 

24. A Sad Adventure. 

emerging; coming out 

prime; first rate. 

plant; one to dodge, swindle, or rob. 

study; an apartment devoted to study. 

regvdarly; in a regular manner, in 

due order, 
mystery; something hidden or not 

understood, 
jewels; precious stones, 
confused; agitated, perplexed, 
eem ola d ed ; thought, made up his mind. 

25. Stop Thief/ 

magic; charm, attraction. 

audience; crowd, assembly. 

desert; leave, run away from. 

vigour; strength. 

implanted; placed. 

perspiration; sweat 

decreasing; growing less. 

lubberly; awkward, clumsy, clownish. 

expression; look. 

ironical; sarcastic, jeering. 

intervention; interference, coming be- 
tween. 

committed; sent, sentenced. 

culprits; criminals, thieves. 

magiatrate; a person who dispenses 
justice in police courts; justice of 
the peace. 

discharge; being set free. 

26. Oood Friends. 
convulsing; shaking, 
traversed; crossed, 
bounds; ends, limits. 
dwindUaf : wasting, 
oreepinf Ihre; heat of fever. 
countetpaae; coverlet for a bed. 
•enpielely; iaMy, wholly, totaUy. 

d; tired, worn out. 



inclination; bend, 
opinion; mind, way of thinking, 
shrewd; clever, wise. 
satisied; pleased. 

27. Oliver Getting Better. 

intervals; regular periods of time, 
reflection; sliining or bending back of 

light 
languid; heavy, weak, dulL 
fervently; earnestly, 
tranquil; calm, deep, 
turmoils; bustles, troubles, 
anxieties; cares, 
recollections ; remembrances, those 

things brought back to mind, 
crisis; turning point, 
considerable; great, 
furnish; supply, make, 
ample; sufficient, plentiful 
regulation; fixed by rule or plan. 

28. The Beautiful Portrait. 

intently; keenly, fixedly. 

invented; planned, found out, made. 

observing; seeing. 

nervous; shaky, easily agitated. 

distinct^; clearly. 

altered; changed. 

bustle; stir. 

expedition; speed. 

oontortiona; twists. 

benefaotcr; one who does good to any 

one. 
humane; kind, 
disposition; nature, 
nouxiahmfsnt; food, 
emphasis; stress, force, 
connection; likeness, resemblance, 
invalid; person who is ill 
amazement; wonder, 
lineaments; lines or outlines, 
resemblance; likeness. 
i; outcry. 



29. Oliver** Recovery, 
rejoined; answered, 
amiable; lovable, excellent, 
merchant; obm who buys and sells, 
dutifnl; obedient, reqiectfuL 
gravity; weight, aotemmity. 
lamented; grieved. 
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not ttrong, gMleeL 
— m p Btd; did m he wm told, obeyed. 

80. Mr. Brownlaw's Kindneu, 

mamlliiif ; wondering, 
oorioiity; desire to find ont. 
qiurtoe; the size of a book in which a 
sheet malces four learet. 

without reaerre; frankly, freely, 
deaertinf ; leaving. 
deoeiTed; cheated, 
affeotimia; attachments^ love, 
oonfirm; make certain, certify. 

81. Air. Orimmg. 

supporting; propping, keeping up. 

nankeen; a sort of cotton cloth, usu- 
ally of a yellow colour, first made 
at Nankin in China. 

attitude; position. 

oonflrmed; made sure, verified. 

assertion; statement, saying. 

abruptly; suddenly. 

triumph; joy, gladness. 

assassin; one who Idlls by surprise or 
secret attack. 

imply; infer, contain, involve. 

singular; strange. 

disagreeable; not nice, nasty, harsh. 

pettishly; fretfully, peevishly. 

oharaoteristios; marks, qualities. 

impatiently; hastily, not calmly. 

afford; give. 

are not peeuliar to; are not the special 
property of. 

oontradiotion; opposition, denial. 

admitted; allowed, granted. 

impetuous; quick, passionate. 

32. Oliver*8 Errand, 
partieular; full, distinct, detailed, 
aooount; story, tale, 
oonfused; agitated, perplexed, con- 
founded, 
provoking; annoying, causing anger, 
ironioal; sneering, 
iigustice; unfairness, 
suq^oiona; mistrusts, doubts, 
bustle; stir, noise, 
i^junetioas; warnings, orders, 
rendered; made. 



valuable; having value or worth, dear. 
i; opinions. 



Za. An Unluckif Meeting. 

aooomplioes; partners, associates. 
Merry Old Gentleman; Fagin, the Jew. 
oontented; pleased, si^tisfied. 
lamentations; cries of grief, 
embraced; folded in her arma 
exolamatioas; criea 
hysterical; subject to hysterics, or fits 

of alternate laughing and crying, 
anointed; smeared, rubbed, 
lounging; loitering, dawdling, 
indolent; lazy, idle, 
dispositioa; character, 
characters; persons, people, 
volumes; books. 

carpenter; worker in wood, joiner, 
administering; giving, 
conviction; belief, 
unintelli^ble; not intelligible or able 

to be understood. 

84. Mr. Bumhle*8 Report. 

evasive; shuffling, shifty, 
explanation; the act of explaining or 

making clear, 
interrupt; break in, speak, 
confounded; confused, amazed, 
in consequence of; because of. 
perusal; examination, view, reading, 
inclined; bent, 
tedious; tiresome, 
displayed; showed, 
ingratitude; want of thankfulness, 
malice; hatred, wickedness, 
unoffending; harmless, innocent 
represented himself; said he was. 
treble; three times, 
retorted; answered, 
bachelor; unmarried man. 
pretending; affecting, making believe, 
pretence; excuse. 

86. A Happy Life. 
delivered; set free, 
captors; those who had seized him. 
intentions; plans, 
thwarted; spoiled, defeated, 
exposure to; being exposed to or out 
in. 
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ftetoribed; spoken of, flgnred. 
compassion; pity. 

ungrateM; not grateful or thankful, 
benefactress; lady who confers a 
benefit. 

36. A DimppointmeTU. 

fatigue; labour, exertion, toil. 

resided; lived. 

violently; quickly. 

coursing; running. 

ac^oining; nearest, neighbouring. 

bewailing; mourning. 

sustained; kept or held up, supported. 

reoent; late. 

37. Oliver** Oraiitvde 
circumstance; fact, event, 
repaired; went 

perfumed; scented. 

mounds; heaps of earth above the 
graves. 

languishing; wasting away, wearying. 

rapture; joy. 

fragrance; sweet smell. 

tedious; tiresome, wearisome. 

nosegays; bouquets, posies. 

groundsel; a common annual weed 
much used as food for caged birds. 

tuition; teaching. 

decorate; ornament, adorn. 

mortals; human beings. 

unmingled; unmixed. 

felicity; happiness, bliss. 

generosity; the quality of being gen- 
erous or liberal. 

fervent; warm, earnest. 

attachment; love. 

38. A Singing McUch. 

twilight; the faint light after sunset 
and before sunrise. 

pattens; wooden shoes or soles, stand- 
ing on an iron ring, worn to keep 
the shoes from the dirt or mud. 

penetrate; go through. 

included; counted or added in. 

obstinate; stubborn, unyielding. 

aiyusted; set properly, fitted. 

idiot; fool. 

retistinf ; fighting against* opposing. 



pertinacity; firmness of purpose, ob- 
stinacy, resolution. 

induce; persuade, cause, lead. 

restored; retumed,renewed,recovered. 

humour; temper. 

gurglings; noises. 

vocal; belonging to the voice, musical. 

sentiments; feelings. 

invitation; asking or requesting as a 
guest 

musing; thinking. 

crimson; red. 

brand; mark. 

magnitude; size. 

chorus; unison, verses of a song in 
which the company join the singer. 

disproportionate; not having due pro- 
portion to, unequal. 

expressly; intentionally, purposely. 

solo; singing by itself. 

ardour; zeal, warmth. 

decided; settled. 

amalgamation; joining together. 

39. The Carrier'' s Arrived. 
attained; reached, 
lumbago; rheumatism in the back, 
lumbering: clumsy, 
stolid; dull, stupid, slow, 
inclining; bending, 
rugged; rough, 
adapt; fit. 

burly; strong, bulky, 
precious; nice, beautiful, dear, 
generally; mostly, 
pondering; thinking, 
dignity; importance, loftiness, 
experienced; practised, well-tried, 
restorative; cure. 

40. Unloading the Cart. 
disputing; arguing against, 
position; statement 
antiquity; olden time, 
talent; ability, smartness, 
imperilled; put in peril, endangered, 
admiration; wonder, 
absorbed in; taken up by, engaged in. 
perfections ; good qualities, excellent 

points, 
contact; touch, 
exertions; eflForts. 
entertained; amused. 
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that which eDCoar- 

ages. help, support, 
oonaiderat*; thoughtful 
•olitary: lou«ly. 
vanithed; went out of sight 
ill-assorted; unsuitable, unhappy, 
oonfldeaoe; faith, trust 
agitated; excited, disturbed. 

41. The Strauye Pastetiger, 
deliTering; hauding oyer parcels, 
abstraction; absence of mind, 
reproduoing ; producing again,quoting. 
soraps; bits. 
oonToniation; talk, 
negligeaoe; neglect, carelessness, 
deelare; state, say. 
nt; old-looking. 

; weapon, tool, 
noise. 
; followed, 
garb; clothing, raiment 
quaint; strange, 
asunder; apart, in pieces, 
perplexity; wonder, amazement 
resumed; went on with. 

42. Caleb Plummer Calls. 
primitive; old-fashioned, 
admission; entrance, 
dingy; dirty white, soiled, 
disclosed; showed, 
inscription; writing, 
preserred; kept, wrapped up. 
adjusting ; sorting, putting right 
damage; cost of carriage, 
governor; master, 
stimulus; spur, 
implied: showed. 
postponing ; putting oil 

43. Oruff aiid Tackleton. 

despised; hated, scorned. 

malice; spite, evil, wickedness. 

grim; sour, unpleasing. 

expressions; looks. 

Taofire; a Uood-sucking bat met 

with in South America, 
revelled; rejoiced, was glad, 
peering; looking out 
indignation; anger, 
described; painted or shown in words. 



soeiabiUtgr; companionship, triend- 

ship, 
azraaged; agreed, 
sonmeh; crunch, grind down, 
clinch; clench, confirm, 
dote on; love very much, 
gratify; please, satisfy, indulge, 
sentiment; feeling, 
assent; agreement, accord. 

44i Dot's Surprise. 
tranaflxed; pierced through, fixed or 

rooted to the spot 
stride; step, 
expressive; piercing, 
model; pattern, 
observed; said. 

astounded; astonidied, amazed, 
tending; looking after, watdiing. 
infirmity; weakness, deafness, 
indispensable; not able to be done 

without 
confounded; amazed. 

46. T/ie Carrier's Vision. 
declining; refusing, 
image; form, person, likeness, 
attended; waited on. 
matronly; motherly. 

dreams, thoughts. 



46. Caleb's Home. 

premises; works, house. 

feature; object 

crevices; holes, cracka 

mouldering; wasting, rotting. 

humorist; one who jokes, wag. 

residences; dwelling places. 

distinction; quality, superiority. 

samples; specimens, examples. 

assure; tell you truly. 

compass; space. 

doleful; sad. 

imprinted; printed or stamped on. 

contrast; difference. 

chamberlain; an officer who looks 
after and manages the private apart- 
ments of a monarch or nobleman. 

47. Caleb's Greatcoat. 
radiant; shining, joyous, 
threshold; door-step. 
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<H>unterfeited; feigned, shammed, 
originated; begun, arisen, 
identity; personality, 
deludini^; cheating. 
animation; liveliness, briskness, 
imitation; act of producing a copy or 

likeness, 
represented; shown, 
fragment; piece, part, 
meagre; thin, pinched. 

48. Tachleton and Bertha. 
idiot; fool. 

Bedlam; name of a madhouse, 
agont; actor, 
deception; cheat, lie. 
cordiality; friendliness, heartiness, 
repression; look, appearance, 
comprehend; understand, 
muttered; said in a low voice, 
on that account; for that reason, 
trifle; small thing. 

49. Bertlia Quextioiis Her FaiJter. 
shrug; drawing up of the shoulders, 
gaiety; fun, happy look, 
bewailing; mourning, 
vent; outlet, 
vital part; part which is the seat of 

life, 
crazy; tumble-down, frail, 
transformed; changed, 
pressure; squeeze, 
fervency; warmth, earnestness, 
privileges; favours, rights, advantages. 

60. Dressing tlte Baby. 
stages; degrees, 
extinguished in; covered up in. 
simmered; sweated, boiled gently, 
invested; adorned, clothed, 
addressed; spoken to. 
attracted; drawn, 
capital; first-class, splendid. 

51. The Piaiic. 
plodded; travelled, went slowly, toiled, 
express; particular, special, 
recognitions; salutations, nods, marks 

of being recognized, 
remote; far away. 
magnifying;enlaTging,makiiig greater. 



distinctions; notes or marks of differ- 
ence. 

persuade; convince, prove to. 

experience; knowledge gained by for- 
mer trial. 

in consequence of; by reason of, on 
account of. 

impression; idea, thought 

evident; clear, easily seen, appa- 
rent. 

sensation; feeling. 

relate; telL 

dissipation; indulgence, extravagance, 
waste. 

62. May and Dot. 

sober; staid, solemn, serious. 

express; say, declare, indicate. 

contented; pleased, satisfied. 

resist; withstand. 

recalling; calling to mind. 

interfered; come between, inter- 
posed. 

supposed; thought. 

shield; protect. 

agitation; confusion. 

slighted; neglected, treated as un- 
worthy of notice. 

bumper; cup or glass filled to the 
brim. 

bait; food and drink. 

elect; chosen. 

flushed; red in the face. 

by rote; from memory, without think- 
ing or understanding. 

unconscious; not conscious, dreamy. 

intent upon; busy with, paying atten- 
tion to. 

dreadnought; a garment made of thick 
cloth with a long pile, used to keep 
off cold and rain. 

entangled; twisted. 

bungled; made mistakes, acted clum- 
sily. 

confusion; agitation. 

63, Bertha's Hard Fate. 

perplexed; puzzled, 
faltered; stammered, spoke in a hesi- 
tating voice, 
affliction; trouble, loss, 
images; likenesses. 
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d; went up. 

betlteted; stopped, or paused to think. 
frateM; thankful, 
reodleotioii; remembrance, thought 
oonaideratum; care, sympathy. 
witneM*. prove, testify, 
released; let go. set free, 
confession; disclosure, statement 
wistfnlly; in a wistful manner, long- 
ingly. 

64. Jolm'i RUum, 

nigh; near. 

expecting; waiting for. 

portal; doorway. 

ruddy; red. 

imported; communicated, spoken. 

assuranoe; fact, statement 

obimsy; awkward. 

admiration; esteem, regard. 

jovial; cheery, joyous, jolly. 

oosy; comfortable. 

aspeot; look, appearance. 

65. Wh/U John Saw, 

ooimnit; do. 

Tiolenoe; assault, attack. 

erect; straight up. 

miserable; wretched. 

a4just; put on, fit 

lie; that which hid the appearance, 

the wig. 
blithe; cheerful, 
reveal; show, 
observed; saw. 
escorting; guarding, accompanying as 

a protection. 

66. John's Thoughts, 

melodious; musical, sweet 
announcements; sounds, chimes, 
grapple; seize with the hands, fight in 

close contest, 
fancied; thought 
demon; evil spirit, 
complete; full, entire, 
possession; mastery, hold, 
image; likeness, 
reversed; turned, 
design; plan, 
th^ed; went, passed, 
recoiled; went back, retreated. 



67. Fairy Voices. 
repeating; saying over again, 
blighted; blasted, spoiled, 
interposed; said, interrupted, 
language; talk, 
suggesting; hinting, calling, 
reflections; pictures, thoughts, 
presenting; showing, 
solitary; lonely, single, 
strew; scatter, 
soberly; calmly, 
intervals; spaces of time between 

events, 
consternation; horror, terror, 
inspijring; cheering, giving spirit or 

courage, 
annihilation; destruction, reduction 

to nothing, 
proxy; deputy, one who has power to 

act for another, 
decorated; ornamented, 
favours; knots of ribbons. 

68. The Disappearance. 

disturbed; annoyed, grieved, 
emphaused; mside more forcible, laid 

stress on. 
curious; strange, 
relief; help, assistance, 
souffle; struggle, fight 
sneer; jeer, scorn, contempt 

69. What John Decides. 

conniving at; winking at, pretending 

not to know of. 
disguise; dress intended to hide the 

real appearance of a person, 
suspicious; guesses, 
generous; kind-hearted, 
imparted; given, 
precious; dear, 
astonishment; wonder, 
consider; think, 
ornament; show, that which beautiflcs 

or adorns, 
tedious; slow, tiresome, 
disposition; nature, 
emotion; feeling, 
dutiful; faithful, obedient 
passion; temper, 
distrust; want of trust or faith, 
pang; grief. 
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60. Dot's Request 

pretending; feigning, making be- 
lieve. 

earneetneM; seriousness. 

faint; slight. 

muttered; said, grumbled. 

necessary; needful. 

to be deprived of ; to be dispossessed 
ot, to lose. 

occasion; cause. 

strolling; walking slowly. 

piteously; in a piteous manner. 

horrified; frightened, terrified. 

juncture; point of time. 

restoring; bringing back. 

proprieties; establish rules of conduct, 
proper behaviour. 

distress; pain. 

conclusion; opinion, determination. 

undeceived; freed from mistake, told 
the truth. 

consequences; effects, that which fol- 
lows any act. 

61. Bertha Undeceived. 

confession; a fault to confess, own or 

tell, 
intending; planning, meaning, 
accuses; blames, 
suspected; guessed, thought, 
represented; pictured, showed, 
characters; natures, dispositions, 
invented; made, created, 
surrounded; closed in on all sides, 
fancies; ideas, things that have no 

real existence, 
sordid; mean, covetous, greedy, 
tortured; pained, 
endurance; bearing. 
aiBicted; distressed, grieved, 
shielded; protected, 
agitated; moved. 

compassionate; feeling, full of pity, 
deqwndent; cast down, dejected, 
sacred; holy, solema 
restored; given back, 
emotion; strong feeling, 
caressing; fondling, 
affection; love, 
discourse; talk, 
nervous; agitated, moved, 
confident; sure, certain. I 



62. Caleb's Son. 
evidently; clearly, 
palpitating; beating, throbbing, 
recollect; remember, 
transports; actions caused by joy. 
recoiling; drawing back, 
awakened; sthredup. 
constant; true, faithful, 
perils; dangers, 
redeem; fulfil, carry out. 
contract; bargain, agreement, 
bestowed upon; given to. 
reproach; blame, scold, 
desire; wish. 

63. Everything Explained. 

artifice; guile, trickery, cheating. 

advantageous; something of advan- 
tage or profit, prosperity. 

sacrifice; loss. 

bachelor; unmarried man. 

tumult; crowd, confusion, disorder. 

emotions; feelings. 

confounded; confused, astonished. 

appeal; call, address. 

vigour; strength, loudness. 

opinion; idea, thought 

affection; love. 

rapture; joy. 

inclusive of; comprising, not leaving 
out. 

interchange; exchange between two 
or more. 

congratulations; good wishes. 

particular; special, important. 

engagement; appointment, meeting. 

bestowed upon; gave. 

prevented; hindered. 

appointment; arrangement, agree- 
ment. 

64. Everybody Happy. 

screw loose; something wrong. 

arrangements; plans. 

festival; feast. 

calendar; register of the year in which 

the months, weeks, and days are 

set down in order, <&€. 
entertainment; feast 
reflect; shine back, show, fetch, 
expedition; body of persons sent on a 

journey. 
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dismally; sadly, mournfully 
psnitent; repentant, sorrowful for 

their wrong-doing, 
bsnison; blessing. 
imaffins: think, suppose, 
■offested; hinted. 
dsliTery; giving up, statement. 



ezpressioBs: statements, 
ample; sufficient 
reereation; amusement, 
marvels; wonders. 
eonenssioBs; shocks, collisions, 
prine^le; plan, rule, way. 
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Blackie's Shakespeare Reader. Bexno Extracts from thb 
PLATS OF Shakbspbabb. With Notes, Grammatical, Historical, and 
Explanatory. 100 pp., doth, U. 

Shakespeare's Plays, carefoUj Edited for Schools. Complete, with 
simple and useful i^otes. 96 pp., cloth limp, ScL each. 

King Richard II. I Henry VIII. i The Merchant of Venice. 

Julius Caesar. I King John. I The Tempjstt. 
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Hamlet, 128 pp., lOd. King Lear, 128 pp., lOd. 
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tributed BT ASDISON. With Notes, Ao, 192 pp., fcap 8vo, clotty 1«. 8d. 

Readings from Sir Walter Scott. Thb Talisman, Ivanhob, 
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8vo, cloth, l8.3d. 
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Sib Waltbr Soott. With Notes. 192 pp., fcap 8vo, cloth, U. 8d. 

Readings from Robinson Crusoe. With Copious Notes, and 
28 lUustrations by Gordon Browne. 192 pp., cloth, U. 3d. 
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pp>, fcap Svo, cloth, U. 6d. 
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Notes. Each 82 pp., 

Kerehant of yenioe, Ae. L XXL IV. Shak. 
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Julius Oasar, Shakespeare. 
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The Lady of the Lake, Oaato L 

The Ohaae, SoOTT. . 

Do. Oaato V. The Combat, SoOTT. 
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The Village, Crabbe. 

Pleanures of Hope, Part X.,CampbbLL. 

The aneep's Wake, ^ooa. 
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